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—— Aotes. : 


What are the teachers to do when old? We 
ask this question because a case has occurred in 
Liverpool which shows the painful straits to 
which faithful instructors abroad are frequently 
reduced. 

Mr. R. Andrews was for upwards of forty 
years an efficient and successful teacher in the 
public schools of Liverpool. In 1847, he was 
induced, by the promise of a pension, to qualify 
himself, by passing the certificate examinations, 
for the career of a teacher, under the inspection 
of the Education Department. At that time he 
was contemplating another course of life, which 
might, and would probably lead to competence, 
if not to affluence; but a letter from H.M. In- 
spectors of Schools in the district at the time 
urged our friend, by the Government offer of a 
pension, &c., to forego that intention, and be- 
come a teacher of elementary schools. A copy 
of this letter hehas now in his possession. 
Closely approaching the limit of three score 
years and ten, this father in the profession felt 
compelled, a few years since, to give up the ar- 
duous duties of school teaching. The accession 
of Lord Sandon, the senior member for Liver- 
pool, to the office of Vice-President of the Edu- 
cation department, encouraged the expectation 
that the case of an old and respected Liverpool 
teacher should have, at least, fair consideration. 
Accordingly, a very respectful statement of the 
case was forwarded tv his lordship, which was 
supported by the two other members for Liver- 
pool, Messrs. Rathbone and Torr. Alas, for the 
result! ‘The hopes of years were dashed to the 
ground by the reply of the Vice-President, to 
the effect that the Department had no funds at 
its disposal to provide for pensions to teachers. 
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Education having become a business, schools 
demand superintendence. But no small diffi 
culty is experienced in adjusting the relations 
between teachers and superintendents. For, 
you tee, the teacher is not a common day- 
laborer; he puts heart, soul, and sympathies 
into his work. If the superintendent enters as 
an adviser, friendly in intent, encouraging in 
voice and countenance, how the visit is longed 
for; if he comes with microscope, with frowning 
brow, needing to be mollified with flattery or 
personal attention, how relieted by his depart- 
ure even the faithful teacher feels. Teachers, 
welcome your superintendent as a friend. Su- 
perintendents, visit the class-rooms as a friend 
to the teacher would; labor for the good 
of that teacher as well as forthe good of the 
pupils. 
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some very strong ‘‘statements” about the Mis- 
souri Superintendent of schools. For our part 
we have a high opinion of his merit, not based 
on a personal knowledge, but gained from inter- 
views with leading educational men from St. 
Louis. 

‘*We have hoped for his own sake, and for 
the sake of his friends, and especially for the 
sake of the more than seven hundred thousand 
children of school age in Missouri—whose hopes 
he has by his treachery and imbecility blasted 
that he would be able to avert this impending 
doom. We have hoped he would do something 
to relieve himself from the odium which his 


_| betrayal of this great interest has so justly 


brought upon him. 

We have waited in vain. 

The time has now come to select and elect a 
man to redeem the State, and save thé system of 
— Schools—and this can and must be 

ne. 

There has been such a lack of ability, such a 
want of integrity of character, that the people, 
teachers, and school officers have for the most 
part — the counsel and advice of the 
State Superintendent—and his influence has 
sonemiial t nothing—not only wiih the Legis- 
lature, but among the educational forces of the 
State 

Finding this to be the case, he seems to have 
set to work to destroy the school system of the 
State, hoping by this treachery to secure a re- 
nomination for his present —— by the 
avowed enemies of our Public Schools.” 


The same Journal has an indictment, consist- 


Normal School in Missouri. These objections 
to his fitness are curiously enough yut in the 
form of negations, thus: **he has never studied 
Latin or Greek;” ‘‘he has never studied French 
or German;” and so on through a long list, 
ending with tue crowning charge that ‘he is 
not qualified to take charge of a village 
academy.” The writer hides himself under a 
remarkable and ominous nom de Dlune, C.O.D. 

We were glad when Prof. Johonnet received 
the appointment to this school because of the 
good he would do the State of Missouri. He 
has been a faithful laborer in our educational 
field, that we and thousands of teachers know. 
We do not boast of proiound acquirements for 
him, we doubt if he claims them. We do know, 
however, that as an able, skillful, ingenious, 
and successful teacher of teachers Prof. Johan- 
nat has few superiors. He is held in high esteem 
in the Empire State, by the great bulk of the 
Public School and Academy Teachers. 

By the way, this copy of the Ameriacan Jour- 
nal of Education is issued, apparently, from the 
Kirksville Normal School, and Prof. Baldwin is 
put down as one of the Editors. It strikes one 
as rather strange that a journal hailing thus can 
in one issue attack both the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction and the Principal of another 
Normal School. 

They have queer ways out West. 





The Rochester Democrat notes the fact that 
three of the Hamilton College graduates have 
entered journalism, and goes on to say that ‘it 
is a hopeful sign that so many journalist regard 

preliminary 





ing of fourteen counts, against Professor Ja- | 
honnot, the Principal of the Warrensburgh | 


We find in the American Journal of Education | When Prof. Tyndall visited us last year, none 


| gave him so hearty a welcome as the teachers, 
|for was he not a teacher himself? He was 
| known wholly by them and understood only by 
|them. The words he spoke fell upon the foun- 
tains of influeuce; his views became the views 
of a large number of enthusiastic men and 
women throughout the length and breadth of 
our land; professors and students in the colleges 
quoted him, and he was revered as a man of 
authority by the teacher5 and pupils of the 
country school. It is, therefore, not strange 
| that we refer to his address before the British 
| Association on the 19th of August. It is not 
too much to say that he avowed the doctrine of 
materialism in the plainest language. 

We haadly think it worth while to quote his 
exact words: the effort of the speaker was too 
|evident. He thinks the world and its inhab- 
itants all by a long process of evolutiou came to 
be what it is. That it goes on not under the 
| direction ofa Supreme Intelligence but impelled 
by a force within itself. We cannot but here 
| emphatically say in the name of the teachers of 
}our country that dearly as they love science 

they believe in Gop, and that He is the Creator 
|of this complex machine that Prof. Tyndall 
| has studied so carefully. So noiselessly does it 
move, so securely hidden is the Maker's hand, 
that this learned man failing by microscope to 
| discern Him thinks to cut the Gordian knot of 
difficulty by boldly announcing that He is not. 
The fool and the scientist may both say ‘‘ there 
| is no God,” but He is; and, in reality, the phil- 
osopher re-announces this existence as when he 
speaks of a ‘‘ resident force,” a ‘‘power of evol- 
utien,” or as ‘self-contained germs.” These are 
but new names for the ever-living, uncreated 
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The act to enforce education is in brief : 

(1.) That every child between the ages of 8 
and 14 years shall be instructed fourteen weeks 
each year at school or at home in spelling, read- 
ing, writing, English grammar, geography, and 
arithmetic; or double that time in an evening 
school. 


(2.) That no child of this age shall be em- 
ployed unless the employer has a certificate 
that such instruction was given said child the 
previous year; penalty $50. 

(3.) The School officers in September and 
February of each year shall ‘examine into the 
situation of the children” in manufactures and 
see if they have certificates. 

(4.) When a child has been discharged from 
business in order that he may receive instruc- 
tion, the parent or guardian shall send him to 
school fourteen weeks at least. 

(5.) If parents are not able to supply text 
books the school officers shall furnish them. 

(6.) If the parents cannot induce the child to 
attend school then the school officers ‘shal! 
provide suitable places for the instruction and 
confinemen; of such children.” 

(7.) School officers shall enforce these pro- 
visions; they may call on the police and con- 





a liberal education as a necessary 
to their professional duties.” 


stables to enforce their regulations. 


a re ye 
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Gollege Department. 








By the will of the late Joseph Battell, of 
Brooklyn, L. L., Yale ae receives fifty thou- 
-_ dollars; Middlebury College, Vt., ten thou- 
san 


Chancellor Winchell, in his recent annual re- 
port to the trustees of Syracuse University, bears 
some solid testimoney concerning the workin 
of the experiment of co-education there: ‘ 
have frequently stated that the mingling of the 
sexes has caused us no embarrassments. I believe 
a mutual stimulus has been felt in study,at least 
to some extent, and a mutually refining influ- 
ence, ‘ . I have no knowledge of the 
ruin of female constitutions by proper collegiate 
work, while women are generally more punctual 
to their scholastic duties than young men. It 
is also a matter of observation that there is no 
branch of learning so exacting upon memory, 
judgment, or powers of abstraction, that there 
are not women worthy to be competitors of the 
stro t men. Everyone, in the meantime, 
must have remarked that the sex is generally 
inferior in creative imagination, in mechanical 
ingenuity, in observation and in the elements of 
a ; while excelling ours conspicuously in 
the field of taste and the moral sensibilities, and 
most superbly in the whole realm of the emo- 
tions.” 


Conncil Hall, at Oberlin, for theological stu- 
dents was formally opened at the close of the 
commencement week, Prof. Mead making the 
historical and Dr. Post of St. Louis, the dediea- 
tion address. Interesting as these were, it was 
the informal speeches that touched the audience. 
President Finney (this from the Advance report), 
in spite of impaired strength still at eighty-tour 
almost as straight, as an arrow, told how he 
came to Obelin, authorized by Arthur Tap 
to draw on him for any part or all of his annual 
income of nearly $100,000 for the support of 
this new school of rhe any pledge para- 
lyzed by the quick following financial convul- 
sions of 1837. The first living creature he met 
on his arrival at Oberlin was an old bear, sur- 
veying the college clearing from what is now the 
cen business corner of the village Rev. 
George Clark recalled the day when the occu- 
pants of Cincinnati (alias Slab) Hall were out of 
meat. Rev. Dr. E. B. Fairfield told how he 
walked 150 miles through the woods from home 
to the Seminary at the beginning of the term, 
and then walked back again at its close, to pur- 
suade his parents to send the rest of the chil- 
dren. Miss Shipherd, the worthy helpmeet of 
the founder of Oberlin, was present to live over 
these old times and standing in the pew to re- 
ceive the . of the great audience. Dr. 
Peabody, of Harvard, called out for a few words 
confessed himself profoundly moved by these 
recollections, testifying also that no other man 
had done his mind and heart such service as 
President Finney did years ago, in a course of 
lectures to which he listened when a young man 
and a theological student at Cambridge. Dr. 
Peaobody’s ogee and participation in the 
exercises of the week, bringing in heartiest fash- 
ion old Harvard’s greeting to Oberlin, was a 
noteworty feature of this Commencement occa- 
sion. e attendance of students at Oberlin 
last year was thirteen hunred, the largest num- 
ber in the history of the college. 


Miss Margaret J. Evans for three years past 
ag seen of Lawrence University at Appleton 

0., becomes pore and teacher of Modern 
1 at the opening of the next year Prof. 
D. ice brother of Prof. F. B. Rice, director 
of the Oberlin Conservatory of Music, will bein 
charge of the department of muslc, and Prot.S. 
H. Chamberlin will give instruction in Latin. 
In the other departments the teachers remain 
the same as last year. Besides the Hale Univer- 
sity the Carletown Collge is the only institution 
in the whole State now doing eomplete college 
work. It has thus far an unusually prosperous 
history, and it seems destined to a reach 
of influence, in a State larger than all New Eng- 
land, and rapidly increasing in population. 





Meeting of the Saratoga County Teoach- 
ers’ Institute Final Exercise. 


This meeting, a reference to which was made 
in the Journal of last week, closed on the 28th 
ultimo. Although the total number of attend- 
ance fell short of last year, yet the average num- 
ber present daily, was much better. In the 
course of the last day of the meeting, says the 
Daily Saratogian, Professor De Graff continued 
the exercise on phonic analysis, giving the 
teachers a thorough drill on the sounds of let- 
ters, showing the change of the organs of speech 
in making these sounds. He urged the teachers 
to thoroughly drill their pupils on the sounds of 
letters, if they would make of them good readers 
and spellers. He also devoted some time to an 
orithmetic exercise. He said they should teach 
pupils to write numbers of five orders before 
teachidg numeration. Do not let a pupil pass 
addition till he can number rapidly. Place the 
numbers in a circle and teach addition tables by 
the circle. Teach subtraction by operating on 
the minuend instead of the subtrahend, a pre- 
paration for the practical business in life, ex- 
ee g and accuracy in computation. lhe 

ws of teaching also commanded Prof. De 
Graff's attention. In the course of his remarks 
he said, know thoroughly and familiarly what 
you atempt to teach. Get and keep the atten- 
tion of your pupils. Do the work by slow and 
easy methods. Excite to self-action in your 
pupils, and never tell them anything which they 
can easily learn themselves. Require the pupils 
restate in their own language what you have 
told them and what they have learned. Child- 
ren will not retain the truths presented to them 
without some connection; that is, compare one 
thing with another and let it be understood that 
they must study the question previous to 
coming before the class. Present knowledge as 
a collection of related facts. Review thorough- 


pan | ly, carefully, and repeatedly. 


Prof. Putnam continued the work on drawing 
giving the teachers the name of terms used in 
drawing, and requesting them to copy in note 
books for future use. He also analyzed terms, 
showing how and where to use them, giving in- 
struction in model drawing. He did not ap- 
prove the use of measures. 

In some terse and well-timed remarks, Prof. 
De Graft and Putnam took occasion to commend 
the members of the institute for their attention 
to the work throughout the entire session and 
the universal kindness exhibited to them. Hon. 
Neil Gilmour, who was present, addressed the 
institute, reviewing the duties of the teacher 
and stating the law requiring their attendance 
at the institute, and also giving them practical 
advice in the management of their schools. 
The address occupied about three-quarters of 
an hour, holding the entire attention of the 
teachers and giving good satisfaction. 

After singing the Doxology the Institute was 
adjourned. The session just closed has been 
one of the most successful ever held in this 
county. 

The following names were added to the 
register: 

GENTLEMEN. 

Names. Terms Taught. 
Andrew Van Wie, Jonesville, 8 
LADIES. 

Abbie Baker, Mechanicville, 5 
Mary L. Thompson, Mechanicville, 5 


~~ 
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A left-hand writer in the Scientific American 
gives some reasons why it is better write as he 
does, The hand is never in the way of vision. 
The pen point is always plain sight, and so is 
the paper to be written on. There is, conse- 
quently no inducement to stoop forward or to 
turn the head so as to throw the eyes out of 
focus. It is a common fault with those who 
write much that the left eye has a shorter range 
than the right. It is overworked and compelled 
to adapt itself toa nearer vision. In wrtting 
with the left hand these evils are avoided. An 
upri a eg eg Amn and the eyes are 
equally t from the poper. 





The Holiday Questions. 
By Rev. Grorce L. WALKER. 


A leading Leipsic paper last December an- 
nounced to its readers an auspicious new devel- 
opment in American affairs. It animadverted 
upon the puritanic austerity which had from 
the beginnivg prevailed in our country and 
which had repressed ali public expressions of 
rejoicing and festivity. But this reign of sever- 
ity had now been innovated upon, and a more 
hopeful era been inaugurated since ‘* General 
Grant had for two years taken the novel step of 
appointing a public Th iven day.” 

What is called the ‘* American lack of Holi- 
days” has often been the theme of European 
comment—comment it must be confessed some- 
times a little more inteligent than the above, 
Writes among ourselves also have deplored 
the comparative absence from our calender of 
those Feiertags and Festas which occupy 80 
large space in the almanac of the German and 
Latin races. Indeed, something has been done 
among us by legislative enactment to increase 
the number of our recognized gala occasions. 
Quite a considerable addition to the list has 
thus, with one degree of authority or another, 
been made ; so that what with Fourth of July 
and Washington s Birthday and Decoration Day 
and New Year's and Christmass and Thanks- 
giving our Young America has a tolerable chance 
to relax and jollify. Whether there are enough 
is a debatable question. Perhaps our tense- 
strung, competitive activity needs more of them 
than it is likely to gain. Certainly if there is 
power in such days to repare nervous wastes and 
smooth the forehead of anxious struggle, they 
are nowhere more wanted than in our land. 

But to wish to have the Continental frequen- 

cy and facility in holidaying transferred to 
American life is certainly to wish very uncon- 
siderately. Much of this frequency and facility 
wonld be, in any case, utterly incapable of 
transference. It grows out of an immeasurable 
difference of character and motive in life. The 
holidays of the more southern portions of Eu- 
rope, for example, are the holidays of a compar- 
atively idle, irresponsible, childish people, be- 
tween whom and the forecasting, strenuous in- 
habitants of our land there is a wider gulf than 
any reckoned by longitude. To make Americans 
take to their holidaying with that sort of infan- 
tile careless delight with which Italians do, you 
must first unlearn in them many of the best les- 
sons of moral and practical experience ingrain- 
ed in the race for the centuries. It is certainly 
a very entertaining sight to look at St. Mark’s 
Square on a Venice festa day, or, for that mat- 
ter, at the cafehour of any bright summer even- 
ing. But before such a spectacle could become 
even possible in America, half of what America 
is worth loving for must have been lost. 
And where we have a rery and stronger people 
to deal with, as in Germany, one would do well 
toghesiteate long before wishing to see their 
ssages in this matter of holidays made common 
among us. The holiday question even here has 
its reverse side. 

Undoubtedly it is a pleasant spectacle before 
New Year's time to see every German town 
turned for days into a kind of greenwood bower 
with Christmass trees for every household, and 
to witness the whole population given up to 
the apparent purpose of celebrating the weeks, 
festival. | But when you come to know at what 
an inconvenient and sometimes mischievoul 
standstill business and handicraft find them- 
selves at these and similar periods, and how of 
ten the respite from work is used oe labcr, 
ing class in a kind of disipation which incap- 
acitaties rather than invigorates them for re- 
suming toil, it is easy to see there is no small 
deduction from the roseate aspeet of the acca- 
sion- ‘Blue Monday” is the common title 
among artizans and manufacturers of the day 
which follows the most frequent German holi- 
day. And it gains its title from the condition 
in which the holiday leaves its celebrators. 

I ha last winter to have need of a little 
skilled labor on a piece of methanism on which 
only the better class of workmen would be em- 


loyed. But the proprietor of the large estab- 
fiscment in Stuttgart, where such work is pee- 
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formed, told me that -his business was at a 

use, aud that for nearly thelve days about the 

ew Year's he could not promise a stroke of 
work from any man. Simple in an economic 
point of view one wonders that the thrifty Ger- 
man people keep so long their inheritance of 
holidays. For that they do cleave to them chief- 
ly as an inheritance from earlier and less stren- 
uous time there can be no question. In fact, 
even in German the multiplicity of the old feier- 
tags is felt to be irksome. They are, many of 
hem falling into disuse. Relics of church fest- 
ivals and of good times gone by, when between 
his priest and his governor a man had almost, 
no resposibilities left to him, they are found now 
somewhat in the way in these crowded days of 
politics and busy trade. 

The truth of the matter seem to be that the 
elaborate holidaying of the past is incompatible 
with the altered conditions of modern life, In 
Venice tormerly the Carnival, lasted a hundred 
days. Now it is but a ghost of a merry-making 
and scarce tolerated fora week. What splendid 
times they used to have in Rome when the Bar- 
bary horses ran wild in the Cors, or the poor 
Jews raced by under the streaming banners to 
please Pope’s and Christian’s eyes! It is buta 
faded, make-believe spectre of jollity one sees 
there now on the return of those gala days. 
Where are the tournaments and spectacles with 
which Northern and even English lands de- 
lectated themselves at recurrent annual periods ? 
Gone, with the idler thoughts and the less stren- 
uous duties of the days which gave them birth. 

The conventional, hereditary holiday sits but 
uneasily on modern society. In fact, there 
may be room to fear a time may possibly arrive 
when it may be discarded too completely for 
good. Some scope must be left for play or the 
machinery of life will certainly heat and break. 
And it is of some extent, it must be admitted, 
a new experiment which America is trying in 
having so comparatively few of these authorized 
days of rest. 

But the lesson of the necessity of repose is 
not one which it is needful, as yet, on Continen- 
tal soil very strongly tourge. On the contrary, 
an American sojourning here sees reason some- 
times for feeling that one of the — he has 
cause to resect his nation for is this, that Amer- 
ica has not, and could not enjoy if she had, the 
characteristic, oft-recurring European holiday. 
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Education in England. 





On the 2d of June, in Committee of supply, 
Lord Sandon moved the Education Vote for 
England and Wales, which this year amounts to 
£1,356,852. This is an excess of £57,000 on 
last year ; provision being made for an addit- 
tion of 160,000 to the number of day children, 
and there are also five new inspectors provided 
for : but Lord Sandon warned the committee to 
be prepared for a larger increase next year. De- 
scribing to the committee what has been done 
to carry out the Act of 1870, the vice-president 
said, that, by the middle of 1875, schools will 
either be built or building for the whole of the 
country, and provision will then be either made 
or making for 1,000,000 children,—namely, 2,- 
500,000 in voluntary schools receiving grants, 
1,000,000 in schools not receiving grants, and 
500,000 in school boards. There are school 
boards established for 104 boroughs, with a 
podulation of 5,500,000, and for 717 local par- 
ishes, wfth a population of 2,000,000 ; and by 
the middle of next year he calculated that near- 
ly half the population of England and Wales 
will be under school boards. For these schools 
there will be required 25,000 head teachers ; and 
Lord Sandon showed how, as he expected, these 
would be forthcoming. There are 2,200,000 
children on the books, of whom 1,400,000 are 
between seven and thirteen. But of these, 
500,000 have not attended haif the year. To 
these i attendances Lord Sandon attri- 
buted the unsufficient result which was obtain- 
ed for all our expenditure ; and this led him to 
discuss the question of com oe) and the 
expediency of laying down a limit o' say, 
ten cue cashew otteh no child should be em- 
ployed. Discussing the operation of the Agri- 
cultural Children’s Act and the act of last year 


he defended his minute, lowering the standard 
for outdoor pauper children, on the ground that 
it was the only alternative to prohibiting the 
employment of these children under thirteen 
years. Finally, he declared it to be the inten- 
tion of the government to carry out the act in a 
spirit of fairness and impartiality ; and, de- 

recating the construction of religious differences 
into educational matters, he predicted that that 
religioug body which proves that it cares more 
for the interests of the children than its own 
aggrandizement will obtain the suffrages of re- 
—- portions of the people. Mr. 'Birley, 

r. Wheelhouse, Mr. Heygate, Mr. Forster, 
Col. Barttelot, Mr. Pell, and Mr. Kay-Shuttle- 
worth having spoken on various points, the vote 
was agreed to. 





The Law of Knowledge. 


To make the unknown known; to give knowl- 
edge as a new possession to the learner; to place 
it as an active force in his mind ; to plant it as 
a growing germ in his heart ; to kindle it as a 
light in hisunderstanding; to mingle it as a new 
element with his practical purposes and princi- 
ples; and thus, by it said, to enlarge, illumine, 
strengthen, and dicipline the soul,—this is the 
core of the teacher's work. All teaching con- 
verges to this; all true education demands this 
as one of its indispensable conditions. 

All teaching must at some int. 
Where can it properly but at the point to 
which the pupil’s knowledge already extends ? 


Rvutes. — The practical application of this 
law gives these useful rules for teaching: 


1. Ascertain carefully what your pupil already 
knows of the subject you propose to teach. 


2. Ripen as much as possible this knowledge 
by securing a clear statement of it; and labor to 
increase the clearness and completeness of the 
pupil's conceptions. 

3. Begin instrnction with the facts which lie 
nearest, and the truths which are most clearly 
connected with those already known. Thus be- 
gin geography with the door yard, history with 
one’s own experience, and theology with God’s 
power and goodness shown to the pupil himself. 


4. Whatever the lesson, seek at the outset to 
connect it with some previous lesson, or with 
some familiar fact or truth. 


5. Study carefully the order and consequence 
of the steps to ascertain the natural connection 
and make this connection obvious to the pupil. 


6. Use for illustrations the most common and 
familiar objects and scenes which are suitable 
for the purpose. They will carry something of 
their own familiarity into the truth they are used 
to illustrate. 


7. Proceed slowly, and by short steps, and 
make sure that the pupil follows,and fully com- 
prehends each step. Each new fact, premise, 
or proof is a step; and each subordinate idea or 
thought may, if necessary, be treated as such. 


8. Multiply illustrations till the new steps is 
made familiar, and its connection is clearly seen 
with the preceding ste} Thus linked together 
knowledge abides, and becomes mutually illus- 
trative. 

9. Seek, at proper intervals, without too much 
disturbing the order and progress of the thought 
to enter into the higher spirit, the beauty and 
uses of the truths taught. ll teaching should 
look to this as its ultimate aim. 


10. Lose no opportunity of showing the con- 
nection of the new truths or facts with others 
already known and familiar. This will enlarge 
the scope of the old, and help to familiarise and 
fix the new. 


Some experience may be required to apply 
readily these rules, but the very effort to use 
them will reveal to the observant teacher some 
of the richest secrets of the teacher's art. J. M. 
Gregory. 

a ee ee 


The Emperor of China has ordered all poems 





from the earliest times to be collected. The col- 
lection will be limited to 200 volumes. 


“3 Personal Stems. 








J. H. Smart, for nine years superintendant of 
the Public Sthools at Fort Wayne, Indians, has 
been nominated for State Superintendent. (We 
hope he will get it. Hi.) 


Prof. Snoke has been a 
tendent of the schools at 
$1,500. 


Prof. J. B. Roberts of Galesburg, IIL, has been 
elected principal of the Indianapolis High ~ 
| School, salary $5,400. = 

| Louis H. Jones has been appointed teacher of 
| elocution, in the same school, salary $1,500. 


| Sapt. Shortridge of Indianapolis, has been 
elected President of Purdue University, salary 
| $3,000. 

| Prof. W. B. Morgan of the same city has been 
| elected Professor of Mathematics in the same 
| Institutes, salary $2,000. Both of these are 
| reliable men. 


Last month we announced that the Republi- 
can party had pat in nomination, for State Su- 
perintendent, J. M. Bloss, of New Albany; this 
month we have to announce that the Democratic 
— has put in nomination, for the same office 

ames H. Smart, of Fort Wayne. Mr. Smart 
has been superintendent of the Fort Wayne 
schools for the last nine years,and has conduct- 
ed them in such a way as to make them rank 
with the best schools in the country. During 
the same time has been a member of the Sta 
Board of Education, and is ized as one of 
the leading educational men of the State. 

If Mr. Smart should be elected, he wonld un- 
doubtediy discharge the duties of the office with 
ability and integrity. There is just one thing 
that troubles at the present juncture of affairs. 
Mr. Smart has for years favored county super- 
intendency, and since the enactment of Sole 
creating it, has herrtily supported and helped to 
administer it. The platform upon which he has 
accept: d the homination declares in favor of the 
repeal of this law, and the question arises, 
Where does Mr. Smart now stand, and what 
conrse will he take ?— Indiana School Journal. 


The State Normal School at Mansfield, Pa., 
of which Rev. J. N. Fradenburgh, Ph. D., 
formerly of Fredonia, N. Y., is Principal, is to 
dedicate a new building on Sept. Ist, the day 
before the commence of the fall term. We un- 
derstand the school is in a flourishing condition, 
and is successful and popular under the charge 
of Prof. Fradenburgh. 


Edward Danforth, A. M., for a number of 
years past deputy superintendent of public in- 
struction, has resigned his position, and Jona- 
than Tenney, of Oswego, has been appointed to 
fill the vacancy. 


Prof. E. D. Blakeslee and wife, of Potsdam, 
and Prof. O. B. Bruce and wife, of Binghamp- 
ton, are at Dr. Touryee’s Normal Institute, East 
Greenwich, R. L. 


Dr. J. Dorman Steele has returned to Elmira 
and will probably give the coming year to busi- 
— connected with the publication of his 
books. 


Prof. H. R. Sandford, for the five past years 
connected with the Normal School at Fredonia, 
has resigned his position there and goes to 
Middletown as superintendent of public schools. 
He is succeeded at Fredonia by Mr. Chas. Bab- 
cock, a recent graduate of Hamilton College. 


Miss. Swanger, for the past four years teacher 
of methods in the same same school, has also re- 
signed to take charge of a class of one for life. 
She is succeeded by Miss Minnie Blair, a gradu- 
4 S the last class at the Buffalo Normal 

OoL. 


inted as superin- 
neeton, Ind.,salary, 








M. P. Cavert, of Albany, goes to Rhinebeck 
in charge of the schools there. 


Henry Sherwood, a New Yorker, who has been 
for some time teaching in Appleton, Wis., re- 
turns to this states and takes charge of the 
schools at Nyack. 
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The Visit. 


* The sweetest woman ever rite 
Perverse denied a household mate.” 
WHirrier. 








‘Tis owilignt of the day, 

nd twilight of the year; 
The leaves are turning seat, 
The green is growing gray: 


It isa little room, 

So neatly dressed and still; 
Which fostered roses fill 
With sublest of perfume. 


A zephyr lurking by, 
Betrays the curtained hed-- 
Did ever mortal head 
On either pillow lie? 


That pantomimic fire— 
How clear its cozy glow : 
It gestures ever so, 
Behind the woven wire. 


But hush! The Lady comes, 
As softly as the houre ; 

“Lis sweeter than her flow'rs— 
The melody she hums. 


She deftly locks the blind, 
And draws the night-shade low : 
While with her gown of snew 
The kitten toys behind. 


Her hands are faultless fair, 
Her movements all of grace : 
And:hers a queenly air 
For such a lowly place. 


She sits, and bows her head— 
What do the shadows say !-- 
Her volume of the day 

Lies open and unread. 


The beauty of her face, 
Where lives a ee | light, 
No suffering shall blight, 
Nor wearing years erase. 


She sigh--now lifts above 
The worship of a tear: 
And angels waiting near, 
Record a wounded love. 


~—J. V. C..in Scribner's for September. 
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19th Century Knight-Errantry. 


It was fine, that definite doing of the old time 
—the fight hand to hand; clash of steel into steel; 
broadword and helmet ; absolute physical at- 
tack and defense; true knight and true lady; the 
best man to win, and the most beautiful woman; 
the real, sore-footed pilgrimage; customs kept 
naively, and not with smiling self-consciousness. 
As to customs, there are hardly any left to us 
now. Thank the dear Mother Church for still 
keeping for usa few, at least, with serious face. 
But outside of the Church, in house and home, 
how many? Little enough cherishing, now-a- 
days, of sweet superstitions; little enough of 
signs and seasons, especially in this new world 
with its crossing of nationalities, and following 
loas of direct traditions—Scotch, saint and Dutch 
on the hearth-stone actually slaying each other 
there. The throwing of an old shoe after a pair 
new-wedded—that is one of the oftenest done, 
most simply and heartily done, of all the old 
simplikities and heartinesses. Wuo cares now 
for comet or salt-spilbng ? 

This kind ot thought and talk we hear often 
enough. And, also, the other talk of the mod- 
ern knight-errantry, of the heroism of to-day, 
the romance, and the like. Yet we may consid- 
er, not tritely,this phase of it. The present,is it 
not always commonplace? The heroic, the ro- 
manic even, must it not be at least five minutes 
ahead, or an hour behind you? It is not chiefly 
many days, many years behind,—far away where 
it cannot be handled, seen dimly through the 
wreathing mists? All times are modern, There 
was one Will Shakespeare, maker of love-son- 
nets some three hundred years who called 
his verse modern—not then meaning I suppose, 
what we now mean when we declare that those 








same sonnets of his are, and will be forever mod- 
ern ; humanely fresh and sweet as if —— 
—— into a New York letter-box. Your 

ight in armor—sometimes the armor weighed 
very heavily ; he, to, had that dog of the com- 
mouplace at his heels. His kniget-errantry was 
nat always so fresh and fine to him as you im- 
agine. I think he was dreadfully bored now and 
then. 

It is true what they say of the chance now-a- 
days, to bea hero—king—priest—poet. (Ah, 
but the poet, he needs no telling in any age.) 
Yes, even now with your preambles and resolu- 
tions, cablegrams, wins, Tyndalls, parlor- 
cars; shoddy, no architecture, reform-societies, 

lor-skates, iron-tree-stumps, and back-logs- 

-drawing, local items, compromises, fashion, 
able-sermon preaching, no-hell preaching, milk- 
and-water-aologetic preaching-—yes, even in 
these days, as in all others, opportunity is the 
one gift ot God of which, I think, every man 
may be sure.—The Old Cabinet; Scribner's for 
September. 

——— Oo 


An Optical Delusion. 


The following is an optical delusion which is 
none the less interesting for being very easily 
captained 

t a person, standing before a looking-glass, 
look attentively-at the reflection of the pupil of 
of one of his eyes and then at that of the other 
—let him look at different parts of the eye, and 
from one eye to the other, first at one and then 
at the other. Knowing that thus, in changing 
the direction of his gaze, his eyes must move 
about in their sockets, he will expect to see that 
they doso in the glass. As a fact they will 
appear perfectly still. 

f he looks at the eyes of another person try- 
ing the experiment, the peculiar fixed ness of 
his own will be still more striking, when he looks 
at them again. 

—————————— oo —— 

Although Berlin has fewer inhabitants than 
New York, it has one of the finest zoological 
gardens in Europe. Within the last few years 
this has been greatly enlarged and improved, 
and extensive additions are now in progress. 
Last year fully five-hundred thousand dollars 
were expended on the institution, and a large 
sum has been subscribed for further improve- 
ments. Half a dozen huge elephants and rhino- 
ceroses are housed in an East India pagoda 
which cost one hundred and twenty thousand 
dollars, while the building which shelters the 
various species of antelopes cost one hundred 
and twenty thousand dollars, and all the ap- 
pointments of the institution are on a similar 
scale of magnificence. There is a large marble 
basin filled with water, in which a number of 
otters are to be seen at all hours. It also hasan 
aquarium, the largest and most celebrated one 
in continental Europe. 


Ice.—Besides the fact that is lighter than 
water, there is another curious thing about it, 
which, perhaps, most persons do not know, 
namely, its purity. A lump of ice melted will 
always become nearly pure water. When early 
navigators of the Arctic seas got out of weter, 
they melted fragments of those vast mountains 
of ice called icebergs, and were astonished to 
find that they yielded only fresh water. They 
thought the ice was frozen salt water,not know- 
ing that the icebergs were formed on land. The 
fact is, the freezing turns out of it all that is not 
water, such as salt, air, coloring matter, and all 
other impurities. Frozen sea water makes fresh 
ice. If you freeze a basin of indigo water it will 
make ice as pure as that made from distilled 
water. 


RemMepy FoR PALPITaTION OF THE HEART. — 
Weare informed, by one who has tested the 
remedy repeatedly, that a teaspoonful of table 
salt dissolved in a tumbler of water and drank 
at once, checks the most violent attack of palpi- 
tation of the heart in a few minutes. It is 
worth trying. 

If you want enemies,excel other—if you want 
friends, let them excel you. In other words, 
give them the preference—occupying the high- 
est sat. 





It is one of the somber tokens of a coming un- 
happiness in the South that education through 
the common schools is by no meane secure. 
Judicious observers estimate that while popular 
sentiment is on the whole favorable to public 
schools, the preponderance is so slight that it 
would take but a little change to turn to scale. 
Not more than one-third of the population are 
ae to be decidedly friendly to free 
schools ; while fully one-third, it is thought, are 
in reality as 7 op tothem. The 
remaining third thus hold the balance of power ; 
and unfortunately they are indifferent and pas- 
sive, and wil be greatly influenced by the author- 
ity of the political party which happens to be 
predominant there. 


Miss Jane Ainslee,’the originator of the ‘‘Flow- 
er Mission” in Glasgow, died recently in Edin- 
burgh. But up to the last moment she did not 
forget her flowers nor the sick and suffering 
whom they delighted. As long as her strength 
lasted she personally su i the mission, 
carrying baskets full of bouquets to the infirma- 
ry, where smiles and words of welcome always 
awaited her. When she could no longer pay 
these visits, in her sick room her hands and 
thougnts were still busy in the work. Almost 
to the last day of her existence she occupied her- 
self, in the intervals of pain, with making small 
wire baskets to hold ferns for the patients. We 
are not making as much of this beautiful charity 
on this side as we might. How many sick chil- 
dren in hospitals might be made happy with 
flowers sent them by some Sunday school class, 
for example. 


Another step taken by the Baptists in their 
hearty efforts to help along the cause of educa- 
tion among the freedmen is the purchase of 4 
new building and thirty acres of ground for the 
Gashville Institute. The property has been 
secured at a low figure, roll a is regarded as the 
best freedman school investment yet made in 
the South. The purchase money has been fur- 
nished in part by generous individual subscrip- 
tions. 


The Massachusetts State Board of Education 
reports taat the of having Superintendents of 
Schools has everywhere prov 


State between 5 and 15 years of age as 287,000 ; 


average attendance in public schools, 202,885, , 


or 70.67 per cent. of the whole. There are 
5,305 public schools in the State ; 1,028 male 
teachers, with an average salary of $93.65 per 
month ; 7,421 female teachers, with an average 
salary of $34.14 per month ; 2,516 pupils under 
5 years of age attended the public schools of the 
State, and 23,905 pupils over the age of 15 
years. There are 164 high schools in the State, 
71 incorporated academies, with an average 
number of 7,573 pupils, and 402 unincorporated 
academies and private schools, with an average 
of 14,428 scholars. In 36 cities and towns are) 
85 evenin 
male and 2,952 female pupils and an avetage at- 
tendance of 4,577. They are supported at an 
expense of $52,320.03. 


The great library of the late Sir Thomas Phil- 
lipps, baronet, at Thirlstane House, Chelten- 
ham, England, is nearly as well known as any 
of the cd pom libraries of Europe, It has 
been entailed upon the younger daughter of the 
late baron, Mrs. Katherine 8. Fenwick,and wiil 
continue open to be consulted by the public. 
The sum left for its maintenance being inade- 
par therefor, the trustees of the library have 

ecided to make a charge hereafter for a copy 
of any manuscript for which application may be 
made. Nearly a million of dol it is estimat- 
ed, was expended by the late baronet in this 
collection of books and manuscript,the most ex- 
tensive ever gathered in private hands. 

A bachelor say that if you hand a lady a 
newspaper with paragraphs cut out of it, not a 
line of it will be read, but ev: bit of interest 
felt in the paper by the lady will centre in find- 
ing out what the missing paragraphs contained. 

Miss Berry, principal of the Oak street school 


at Binghampton, goes to Europe to remain a 
year. 


successtul, and ) 
urges that it should be more generally adopted. , 
The report gives the number of children in the \ 


schools, with 373 teachers, 2,761. 
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Compulsory Education. 


CHAPTER 421. 


AN Act to secure to children the benefits of elementa- 
ry education, passed May 11, 1874, three-fifth being 
resent. 
the ay > 4 the State of New York, represented in 
and Assembly ,do enact as folloms: 

Section 1. All nts and those who have the 
care of children shall instruct them, or cause them to 
be instructed in spelling, peatng. writing, English 
grammer, Feography and arithmetic. And every par- 
ent, guardian or other person having contro] or 
charge of any child between the ages of § and 14 years, 
shall cause such child to attend some public school or 
private day school at least 14 weeks in each year, eight 
weeks at least of which attendanee shall be consecu- 
tive, or to be instructed regularly at home at least 14 
weeks in each year in spelling, reading, writing, Eng- 
lish , geography and arithmetic, unless the 
physical or mental condition of the child is such as to 
render such attendance or iastruction inexpedient or 
impracticable. 

Ec. 2. No chlid under the age of 14 years shall be 
employed by any person to labor in any business what- 
ever during schoo! hours of anyfschoo! day of the school 
term of the public school in the schoo! district or the 
city in which such child is,unless such child shall have 
attended some public or private day school where in- 
struction was given by a teacher qualified to instruct 
in spelling, reading, —— geography English gram- 
mar and arithmetic, or shall have been regularly in- 
stracted at home in said branches by some person qual- 
ified to instrnct in the same, at least 14 weeks of the 
fifty-two weeks next receeding any and every year in 
which such child shall be employed, and shall, at the 
time of such employment, deliver to the employer a 
certificate in writing, signed by the teacher ora school 
trustee of the district or of a scheol, certifying to such 
attendance or instruction; and any persen who shall 
employ any child contrary to the provisions of this sec- 
tion shall, for each offence, forfeit and pay a penalty of 
fifty dollars to the treasurer or chief fiscal officer of the 
city or supervisor of the town in which suc offence shall 
occur; the said sum or penalty, when so paid, to be 
added to the public school money of tas schoo! district 
in which the offence occurred. 

Sec. 3. 1t shall be the duty of the trustee or trustees 
of ev school district, or public scheol, or union 
school in every town and city, in the months of Sept- 
ember and pomp | of each year, to examine into the 
situation of the children employed in all the manufac 
turing establishments in euch school district ; and in 
case any town or city is not divided into school dis- 
tricts, it shall, for the purposes of the examination 
provided for in this section, be divided by the school 
authorities thereof into districts, and the said trustees 
notified of their respective districts on or before the 
1st day of January of each year; and the said trustee or 
trustees shall ascertain whether all the provisions of 
this actare duly observed, and report all violations 
thereof to the treasurer or chief fiscal officer of said city 
or superviser of said town. Onsuch examination the 

roprietor, superintendent, or manager of said estab- 
fishment shall, on demand, exhibit to said examining 
trustee a correct list of all children between the ages 
of 8and 14 years employed in said establishment, with 
the said certificates of attendance on school or instruc- 
tion. 

Sec. 4. Every parent, guardian,or other person hav- 
ing control and charge of any child between the ages of 
Sand fourteen years, who have been temporarily dis- 
charged from employment in any business, in order to 
be afforded an opportunity to receive instruction or 
schooling, shall send such child to some public or pri- 
vate school, or shall cause such child to be regularly in- 
structed as afo id at home for the period for which 
such child may have been so discharged to the extent of 
at least 14 weeks in all in each year, unless the physi- 
cal or mental condition of the child is such as to ren- 
der such an attandance or instruction inexpedient or 
impracticable. 

Sec. 5. The trustee or trustees ofany schoo! district 
or public school, or the president of any union school 
or in case there is no such officer, then such officer as 
the Board of Education of said city or town may des- 
ignate, is hereby authorized and empowered to see that 
Sections 1, 2, 3, 4and 5 of this act are enforced, and to 
reportin writing all violations thereof to the treasurer 
or chief fiscai officer of the city, or to the supervisor of 
the tawn in which he resides, er such offence has oc- 
curred. the sum of $1, and after such first offence, shal! 
for eaeh succeeding offence in the same year, forfeit 
and pay to the treasurer of said city or supervisor of 
said town the sum of $5 for each and every week, not 
exceeding thirtean weeks in any one i, dari 
which he, after written notice from the said school oft 
cet, shall have failed to comply with amy of said pro- 
visions. the said penalties, when paid, to be added to 
the public school money of said school district in which 
the offence occurred. 

Src. ¢. In — case arising under this act, where 
the parent, an or other person having the conrrol 
of ~ child between the said ages of 8 and 14 years, is 
unable to provide such child for said fourteen weeks 
with the text books required to be furnished to enable 
such child to attend school for said period,and shal! so 
state in writing to the said trustee, the said trustee 
shall provide said text-books for said 14 weeks, at the 
public school, for the use of said child, and the expense 
of the same shall be paid by the treasurer of said city 
or supervisor of said town, on the certificate of the 
said trustee, specifying the items furnished for the use 
of said child. 

Sec. 7. In case any person having the control of any 
child between the ages of 8 and 14 Vag in unable to 
induce said child to attend school for the said fourteen 
weeks in each year,and shall so state in writing to said 
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trustee, the said child shall, from and after the date of | 
delivery to said trustee, of said statement in writing, 
be deemed and dealt with as an habitual truant,and said | 
person shall be relieved of all penalties incurred for | 
said year after said date, under Sections 1, 4 and 5 of | 
this act as to euch child. 

Sxc. 8. The Board of Education or Public Instruc- | 
tion, by whatever name it may be called in each city, | 
and the trustees of the school districts and union school 
in each town, by an affirmative vote of a majority on | 
ten days’ notice in writing to each trustee, said notice | 
to be given by the town clerk, are for each of their | 
respective cities and towns hereby authorized and em- 
powered and directed, on or before the lst day of Jan- 
uary, 1875,to make all needful provisions arrangements | 
rules, and regulations concerning habitual truants, and , 
children between said ages of 8 and 14 yearrof age who | 
may be found wandering about the streets or public | 
places of such city or town, during the schoo! hours of 
the school day of the term ef the public schoel of said Il 
city or town, having no lawful pation or busi | . ° 
and growing up im ignorance: and said visions,ar | Because it is published weekly. 
ae, rules, and regulations shall be such as | 
shall, UL 


: + et ag = ——e to — _ | 
are of such children, and to the er of su ty | 

~| Because it hay a large corps of correspondents 
in every State. 


Because it is the 
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or town; and ehal! provide suitable places for the dis- | 
cip/ine and instruction and confinement, when neces- 
eary,of such children, and may require the aid of the 
police of cities and constables of towns to enforce their | 
said rules and regulations; provided,however,that such 
provisions, arrangementa, rules, and regulations shall | 
not go into effect, as laws for said several cities and | 
towns, until they shall have beer approved, in writi 

by a Justice of the Supreme Court for the judicial dis- | 
trict in which said city or town is situated; and when 
80 approved he shall file the same with the clerk of the 
said city or town,who shall print the same, and furnish | 
10 copies thereof to each trustee of each school district 
or — or union school of said city or town. The 
said trustee shall keep one copy thereof posted in a 
conspicuous place in or upon each school house in his | 
charge during the school terms of each year. In like 
manner the samein each city or town may be amend- 
ed or revised annually in the month of December. 

Sec. 9. Justices of the peace, civil justices, and po- 
lice justicee shall have jurisdiction within their re- 
spective towns and cities of all offenses and of all ac- 
tions for penalties or fines described in this act or that 
may be described in said provisions, arrangements, 
rules, and regulations autherized by Section 8 of this 
act. All actions for fines and penalties under this act 
shali be brought in the name of the treasurer er chief 
fiscal officer of the city or supervisor of the town, to 
whom the same is payable, but shall be brought by 
and under the direction of the said trusiee or trus- 
a. or said officer designated by the Board of Edu- 
cation. 

Sec. 10. Two weeks’ attendance at a half-time or 
evening school shall, for all purposes of this act, be | 
counted as one week at a day school. | 

Sec. 11. This act shall take effect on the ist day of 
January, 1875. 

State of New York, Office of the Secretary of State.as. 
—I have compared the preceeding with the original 
law on file in this office, and do hereby certify that the | 
same isa correct transcript therefrom,and of the whele 
of said original law. 

Given under my hand, and the seal of the office of 
the Secretary of State, at the City of Albany, this 12th 
day of —_ in the year 1874. | 

MEDRICH WILLERS, jr., Secretary of State. 


IV. 
Because it has a large number of the ablest 
contributors, from the College President, to the 
Teacher in the Country School. 


% 
Because its articles are short and pithy. 


VI. 
Because it publishes the proceedings of the 
Board of Education of New York City. 
VIL 
Because it will give a digest of all useful for- 
eign news. 
VIIL. 
Because it will give all the changes of teachera 
with salary. 
Ix. 
| Because all the celebrated Schools and Col+ 
| leges will be described. 
xX. 
Because it will give an account of all educa- 
tional Conventions and Institutes. 


XL 
Because it is just and discriminating in ite 
estimate of school books. 


XIL 
Because it will illustrate many of its articles. 


XIIL 
Because it discusses the live topics of educa- 
tion. 
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William Aber, for the t two years a teacher 
iu the Oswego Normal School, igned his | 
— to complete his education at Yale Col- 
ege, and is succeeded by Miss Mary, daughter 
of Prof. Edward Sheldon, of Oswego, a recent 
graduate, with high honor, of Michigan Univer- 
sity. 





XIV. 
Because school officers look to it as an authority. 
av. 
| Because its Book-Reviews are considered to be 
impartial, and therefore valuable. 
XVL 
Because it contains practical suggestions to 
teachers. 
XVIL 


Because its Literary articles are of the highest 
order of merit. 





People’s Line for Albany. 


One of the splendid boats of this line, DREW, ST. 
John, or DEAN RICHMOND. will leave Pier 41, North 
River, foot of Canal St., at 6 P. M. daily (San‘ays except- 
ed), connecting at Albany with with a1 railroad lines 
West, North, and East, returning leaving Albany at 5 P. 
M. daily (Suniays excepted), or on te arrival of all 
evening trains from Sharon, Saratoga Springs, and the 
West. Tickets can be had at the office on the dock, also 
at 944 Broadway, andNo. Court 8t., Brooklyn, 

Freight received up to the hour of departure. 


XVIIL 
Because it will expose many a fallacious vier 
concerning educational plans and methods. 
XIX. 
Because it will actively advocate the elevation 
of the teacher's profession. 
xx. 
Because it will urge the payment of higher 
| salaries to faithful teachers, 
XXL 
Because, in fine, it will point’out the real facts 
that demand educational progress and enlarge- 
ment in the most forcible and pertinent mat 
Manager and Proprietor | ner possible. 
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The columns of this pap rare al ways open toall ed 
ucational writers for the discussion of any live subject 
portetaing to the cause Education. e invite con- 

ibutions from the pens of Teachers, Principals and 

Professors ; all contributions to be subject to editorial 

approval. ‘Our friends are requested to send us marked 
copies of all local papers containing school news or 
cles on educational subjects. 


We cannot return unaccepted articles unless suffi- 
cient postage starps are enclosed for that purpose. 


a want a SPECIAL AGENT in every town to 
we will pay a liberal compensation, Send to 
Baltors 9 Sor terms, ete. 


Orvice No. 17 Warren Street. New Yorx. 








Compulsory Education. 

As the time approaches when the new law 
goes into effect, no little speculation is afloat 
as to the probable action of the Board of Edu- 
cation of this City, There are some provisions 
in that law which will arouse prejudices and 
opposition. The design was, undoubtedly, to 
compel the education of children between 8 and 
14 years of age to a certain extent. Now there 
are a large number of children in this City who 
are employed in factories, workshops, and 
stores, whose labor is the partial if not the entire 
support of a tamily; and sometimes that family 
is a widowed mother in infirm health. In many 
cases, there are fathers out of employment, and 
the son though of twelve years has steady work. 
To these classes the law will prove a hardship 
and a grievance difficult to bear. It will look 
to the foreigner, especially, like an interference 
with his personal control of his children. 

It is supposed by some that there are 50,000 
children who will thus become the wards of the 
Board of Education. It certainly cannot be 
less than 25,000. Now, to organize new facili- 
ties for this large army will demand quite exten- 
sive accommodations. In the country, the 
operation of the law will scarcely change the 
order of things; but ina City like this it isa 
huge social problem. 

Public attention will center on the Commis- 
sioners during the next four months, for they 
have that time to devise a plan, organize the 
schools, procure teachers, and enforce its oper- 
ation. 

For it must be noticed there is compulsion in 
this matter. Parents must send—forfeits and 
penalties otherwise. There are some features 
that may reconcile it to parents, and the last 
provision we deem a wise addition, namely :— 
that attendance at evening school will be ac- 
cepted as answering the spirit of the law. 

Then, too, those who will not attend are to be 
dealt with as truants; homes must be had for 
them where they can be fownd when the State 
undertakes to cause them to be instructed in 
spelling, reading, writing, English Grammar, 
geography, and arithmetic.” 

As this is of great importance we print the 
law elsewhere. 





An American Book Store. 

The demand for books relating to America 
and her history is largely on the increase. Were 
Sydney Smith alive now he could no longer with 
justice exclaim ‘‘Who reads an American 
book?” Not only on this side of the water 
does America and her interests attract attention, 
but in all civilized countries of the globe, any- 
thing relating to America is eagerly seized and 
read. A glance at the catalogues of private and 
public libraries will show a very large portion 
devoted to books on American literature, and 
the prices paid for books (in themselves of no 
value) because they relate to some historical 
American subject, are sometimes immense. 

But with all this zeal for American works, 
the fact exists, that there is in America to-day 
not a single book-store, large or small, that is 
devoted exclusively to American literature. 
This statement is extraordinary but nevertheless 
true. There are, it is true, book-stores in New 
York and other cities that are known to devote 
a larger space than common to American 
works, but not to such an extent as to make 
this department a chiet feature. The literature 
of other countries does not, however, fare so 
badly. In this City alone, there is one devoted 
entirely to French works, two others, equally 
large, exclusively to German, and two more— 
one of which is an American house—sell no 
works that are not by English authors. The 
idea of a bock-store devoted entirely to Ameri- 
can literature, old as well as new, seems never 
to have occurred to any of those who would be 
most likely to take the matter in hand. 

There are plenty of book-stores in which old 
and new books are sold, but the opportunity 
has never been seized, of making one store the 
the general resort of those who seek American 
history or American literature, and where the 
seeker would be sure to find either what he 
wanted, or an eagerness, coupleed with business 
facilities, for procuring and supplying the desi- 
deratum. Book purchasers can appreciate the 
field for such a business. Instead of searching 
through the publications of the whole world 


and catalogues in every tongue, the purchaser | se 


wants a place where he can find his specialty. 
There is every reason to believe that a book- 
store which should be started in this City 
having special reference to the wants of those 
seeking American works, would be found not 
only very popular, but a paying concern. Pur- 
chasers in all parts of the country could send 
directly to it for any. work they might desire; 
and scholars and individuals, generally, who 
now have to make a pilgrimage of some dozen 
dozen stores and stalls to find a particular book, 
would, at a saving of much time and labor, 
know at once where to apply for it. Other ad- 
vantages, also, might be connected wijh a book- 


store of this kind, which would make it still 
more a success. Many of them, which will 


doubtless occur to the mind, need not at present 
be enumerated. The great point is to have 
such an establishment in operation. The field 
is large and open. Who will carry the project 
out? 
nigsaheepeeatiiainaiat ications 

The cost of the New York JournaL or Epvca- 
TIon will more than return in giving you what 
no other paper can give ; and that is adequate 
knowledge of the i educational work that is 
going on in the country ; and also of your fellow 
co-workers. Therefore subscribe for it. 








Teachers Salaries. 


We shall often have occasion to speak of the 
low and pitiful salaries paid to teachers, when 
others occupied in a lower sphere of usefulness 
receive a handsome compensation. We give a 
table below that shows the number of teachers, 
amount of salary, and the average per teacher 
per annum, in some of our large cities, for 
1871: 


Total Teacher’ 
amount averages 
+ salary. per as 


Number 
of 

teachers. 
41 


CITIES. 


San Francisco 
Chicago 
Peorio 
Indianapolis 
Bangor 
Boston 

St. Louis 
New York 
Cincinnati 
Philadelphia 
Nashville 
Oshkosh 
Bloomington (Ill.) 
New Haven 


We also add a table that shows in seven of our 
States the average paid the teacher, and this is 
really a painful exhibit : 
Number 

of 
teach: 


ers. 
$11,626 
14,070 
079 


2, 
28,217 
21,833 
Pennsylvania 16,087 
Ibinois 20,794 4.473,519 
Wis: onsin 1870 9,304 1,302,635 


This shows that the great body of teachers 
cannot remain long in this profession. They 
must do what they are frequently accused of do- 
ing, use it as a stepping stone to something bet- 
ter. We give below the salaries paid to army 
officers: 


ESSSSEE8S38 


314 
445 


56 
50 
157 


89,312 


Total Teacher’s 
amount average 
of salary. per 
$2,764,838 
2,912,490 
253,638 
6,496,692 
7,000,000 
3,814,989 


STATES. 


Indiana 


TABLE OF SALARIES. 
Per, annum. 

Colonel $2,328 
Lieutenant Colonel 2,080 
Major - ° 
Captain - : ° e 
First Lieutenant - ‘ - 
Second Lieutenant - 

Non-commissioned ofticers and iiiitien with 


board, lodging and clothes included, receive: 
Per annum- 

rgeants, - 

Chief Bugler, - 

Hospital Steward 

Corporal, “her. ° ‘ 

Private, - - - - ° ° 

MISCELLANEOUS SALARIES. 

Sec. of the N. E. Grangers, - 

Treas oe “ “ - - 

Lec’r. “ “ “ 

Supt “ St “ 

Clerk in Gov't otters, 


Co: : 
Preabeterian 1 Minister, 
N. Y. Postmaster, 


Boston Postmaster, 6 
Philadelphia Postmaster, - 
Chicago l’ostmaSter, - 


From a careful consideration of the subject 
we think the teacher receives but a fractional 
part of the pecuniary reward he deserves. It 
has bad results for the public too. Men of the 
best talent will not teach, and if they do they 
quickly leave the post for another that pays them 
better. As to means to improve the teachers 
position we shall have something to say in a fu- 
ture number of the Journa. 


+2 
i i 





This is the sixth year of our paper and it isa 
good omen that teachers begin to see that if they 
would prosper, they must have an organ. It is 
precisely this that we mean to be. We intend to 
do to every teacher that we can reach, a 
signal good. We therefore ask you to subscribe 
at once for the Journat. 
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To Tourists. 

The pen of the poet, and the pencil of the 
artist have so frequently united to record the 
grandeur and sublimity of the Hudson, and 
with such graphic fidelity, that little of interest 
remains unsaid or unsketched. 

But every point of its bold and beautiful 
scenery might be made the subject of a picture, 





Gorrespondence. 








To Editors of the School Journal : 

The beautiful appearance of the new paper 
prompts me to write you a few words. I have 
been a reader of the paper for the past year and 


and every incident of its past history the subject | -onfegs I like it. There is a great deal of news 


of a poem; it requires no great research to dis- 


Perhaps, however, there is no portion of this 
beautiful river which partakes more of the pic- 
turesque, or combines more of the wild and 


: . 2 | about educational things that I am anxious to 
cern new and prominent objects of attraction. | 


know, and that I get from your paper. It seems 
to me that the teachers of the country are doing 
themselves a great injury by not organizing 
themselves into a compact body and, like the 


wonderful than the highlands; and when time 
shall touch the history of the present with the 
wand of tradition, and past events shall live in 
the future as legends, romance will never revel | 


lawyers and physians, managing their own 
| affairs and licensing theirown members. We 
| had before us the spectacle, last winter, of the 


in a more bewitching region. 


genius, people the drama of futurity with a 
thousand exquisite creations clothed in the ven- 
erated garb of antiquity. 

But if the sunny prospects by day of the 
giant mountains mantled in eternal verdure,— 
the noble stream, when frequent gusts ruffile its 
surface into a thousand waves, the clusters of 
the charming villas on the distant knolls are 
glorious—it is only by the mellow light of the 
moon, when nature is in repose, that its magic, 
influence is fully felt. Going up the other day 
on one of those floating palaces of the People’s 
line, the ‘-St. John,” we were fortunate in 
having an opportunity to contemplate the scene 
at such an hour. The moon had rison from a 
mass of clouds which formed a line across the 
sky so level that fancy saw her ascending from 
a dark sea, while her silvery light lay softened 


Fiction has | 
already, in the ‘‘ Spy,” and *‘ Rip Van Winkle,’ | 
flung its imaginative veil over this portion of 
the River—covering but not ooncealing them; | 


and others shall yet inthe plenitude of poetic | 





on the landscape; silence was over all, save 
when the reverbrations of the paddles were | 
echoed from the deep shadows of the rocks, | 
while ever and anon the white sail of a sloop | 
would steal into sight from the deep gloom, like | 
some shrouded spirit gliding from the confines | 
of a giant’s cavern ; recalling the expressive | 
lines by Moore:— 
“* The stream is like a silvery lake, 

And o’er its face each vessel glides 

Gently, as if it feared to wake | 

The slumber of the silent tides.” 


election of a man as Superintendent of the 
schools of New York State who was entirely out- 
side of the Teachers’ profession and not in sym- 
pathy with them. He may beas good as his 
predecessor or better, but the office belongs to 
the teachers; and they should say who shall fill 
it. I would like to hear your views on this sub- 


ject. I may be thought too radical, but I would | 


fill the office of Commissioner also with a teacher 
im every case. 
W. R. G. 

Utica, August 26, 1374. 

- >_>? - 
To the Editors of the N.Y. School Journal: 

After my return to the City, I looked up the 
Journals, and commenced to refresh myself as 
to what had been going on since I went West. 
I congratulate you on the live appearance the 
paper presents. I believe you will have a large 
number of subscribers this year, as the paper is 
indispensible. One of the Commissioners re- 
marked to me that he read it with ca.e not 
missing a single number. If Mr. Stout who 
conducted it so well, in my opinion, must retire 
why it con!d it not fall into better hands. 

I should like to have you take up the question 
of co-education. I will send you a paper con- 
taining my views not to be published but to 
show you what some of us think about it. We 
have not got at the end of ‘‘progress” yet. 

TEACHER. 

New York, August 20, 1874. 





When a teacher begins to consider her pupils 


| as being sent to her to learn a certain number | 


| of pages per term or per year, she is going to 
We would therefore suggest to all who have | do her pupils but a small good. We shall never 
some of their vacation left, by all means to take | surpass the past in teachers; and they had little 
the trip to Albany on the night boats of the | to do with grades. If there was to be a choice 
People’s line. We speak of this line particularly | between a mind-lifter in the old-fashioned 
because its boats are large, airy, and comfort- school-house, with its old-fashioned desks, cut 
able, and the arrangements owing to the watch-| and hacked as they were, without apparatus, 
ful forethought, and efficient management of without object teaching, and the splendid build- 
Captain A. P. St. John, is well designed to meet | ings of to-day, with people whose only idea is 
the most exacting requirements of travel. Be- | to force a flock of boys and girls up a certain 
sides all of which the officers and employees are | ‘‘ grade,” then must we choose the former. The 
civil and well-mannered. And in these days | teacher is an instructor plus power. 
when travel is often rendered disagreeable by | a ; 
the petty insolence of those in temporary office,| Teachers would you benefit your profession, 
the latter fact, especially, is no slight recom- your school, and YOURSELF? Then subscribe 
mendation. ‘The advertisement of this line | for the New Yorx Scoot Journat. What live 
giving the time of the departure of the boats physician, or clergyman is without the paper 
will be found in its appropriate place in our | that gives them a knowledge of doings of their 
columns. | own class? Know something beyond your own 
+o | school, your own trustees, your own Institute. 








Carteton CoLiece, NorTarieup, Mrovw.— | 


This young institution has just graduated its 
first class, It was an occasion of much interest. 


W. L. Wicks, of Albany, succeeds Mr. Smith 
as principal of the Watertown High School. 





The New York College 

The Trustees of the College of the City of 
New York met at 4 o'clock, and were called to 
order by President Neilson. 

The roll was called and the following mem- 
bers were found to be present. 

Messrs. Neilson, Beardsley, Farr, Halsted, 
| Jenkins, Klamroth, Man, Mathewson, Traud, 
| West, Kelly, Wetmore, Baker, Dowd, Townsend, 
and Patterson. 

Mr. Man stated that the College building was 
in an unsafe condition, and that the necessary 
repairs would cost $10,000. He therefore 
moved the sum of $8,000 be transferred from 
other accounts to the account for reprairs 
Which was unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Baker moved that as the Controller had 
interfered with the power of the Board by re- 
fusing to pay the salaries of the secretary ac- 
count, and Assistant-Secretary, the Executive 
Committee be authorized to take such action as 
would secure the Board the control of the Col- 
lege funds and to employ whatever legal aid 
might be necessary to carry out the intention of 
the resolution. Referred to the Executive 
, Committee. 
| A telegram was received from President Webb 
| announcing his invbility to be present on ac- 
count of sickness. 

Mr. Traud offered a letter from Victor Freund 
that his son, Henry Freund, be upon ex- 
amination admitted to the College, that he 
was well-prepared, but rejected on account of 
not being of proper age. Referred to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

A motion was then made for adjournment 
which was carried. 





The New York Board of Education. 
The Board of Educaiion was then called to 
order by the President. The same members 
being present as at the meeting of the College 
Trustees. 
Trustees’ COMMUNICATIONS. 


The 4th Ward named for their evening 
| schools, as teachers, John McGinn, Principal, 
'and John Harmon Sarah C. McAleer, Lizzie A. 
| Healey, Mary E. Dougherty, James Moore, (. 
| W. Ogilvie, James O'Connel, J. J. Graham, 
| John D. Nammoch, Peter E. Duffy, Dr. Fred- 
| erick, and W. D, Earle as assistants. 
| The Sth Ward, Thomas W. Conklin, Princi- 
1, and Samuel Morehouse, Geo. T. Wicks Jas. 
. Bates, David E. Gaddis, Gilbert B. Hend- 
rickson, Geo. H. Combs, Lewis H. Caldwell, 
Jas. E. McNally, Alexander D. Stratton, Wm, 
Connolly, Louis Wagener. Isaac Berlitzheimer, 
George Batchelor, and W. Alpers, as assistants, 
The 18th Ward, Geo. M. Mitchell for Princi- 
l,and Math E. Smith, L. C, Buckley, Jos. G. 
urey, Francis G. Caldwell, A. Edler, Char- 
lotte E. Carty, Maggie E. Corre, Nellie Ford, 
Maggie F. Dougherty, Kittie E. Newell, Delia 
Clesham, Jennie Dugan, Sarah F. Dolan, 
| Richard L. Sweezy, Sarah M. McCormick and 
Augustus P. Rein as assistants. 

The 19th Ward, James Murphy as Principal, 
Frank Coleman, Wallace Lyons, John W. Fitz- 
simmons, Alfred K. Lampher, Marshal Long, 
8. L. Samuels, Henry Leipsiger, Arthur Forbes, 
John P. Miller, Margaret Murray, Kate Cruise, 
and Margaret Cowhey as assistants for their 


Male Evening School, and Johannah Hill as 
Princi and Mary F. Hassett, Josephine Coz- 
zans, ma C., Steer, Kate Turney, and Cbas. 
Hanscholl, as assistants in their Female Evening 
School. 

The 20th Ward, Samuel Ayres as Principal, 
and Theodore 8. VanCott, Wm. Hayes, Wm. L. 
Gaddis, C. E. Cady, Richd, A, Sclater, John B, 
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Hays, Henry A. Jones, Charles Strauss, Jane E. 
Colli Wm. Hemmuller, Wm. Meyersfeld, 
—_— Valentine, Ed. Pratt, Sarah Mildeperger, 
E. Miller, B. J. Kelly, and P. H. Beemer as 
assistants in their e Evening School, and 
Miss Charlotte Farrell as Principal, and Rosalie 
=. hlan, Kate Harley, Emily Pitman, 
Mary T. Guernsey, M. J. Knight, Kate F. 
O’Gready, E. McCormack, Kate Miller, and Kate 
Mehs, as assistants in their Female Evening 
Schools, 

All these nominations were referred to the 
Committee on Evening Schools. 

The 23d Ward asked the establishment of an 
Evening School in their Ward, naming as teach- 
ers Jonathan D. Hyatt, Principal, and Wm. B. 
Silber, James Hall, Gustavus Gudenrath, and 
Dharles Dietz for assistants. 

On motion of Mr. Mathewson, the establish- 
ment of Evening Schvols in the 23d and 24th 
Wards was referred to the Evening School Com- 
mittee with Jpower. 


The 12th Ward asked leave to readvertise for 
stoves for G. 8S. No. 46 ; the 22d Ward for leave 
to advertise for stove work for G. S. No. 9; the 
-2#th’ Ward to advertise for the repair of the 
heating apparatus of G. S. No. 65. Referred 
to the Committee on Warming and Ventila- 
tion. 

The 13th Ward suggests that by a change in 
its furniture P. D. G. 8. 4 will accommodate 
200 more pupils ; the 23d Ward asks $200 for 
furniture tor G. Ss. 61 and 62 and P. Ss. 43 and 
44. Referred to the Committee on Furniture. 

F. T. Hopkins, a Trustee of the 19th Ward, 

refers charges against Mr. Kelly, formerly ot 

. 8. 57, of inefficiency, and complains of the 
failure of his co-trustees to accept Mr. Kelly's 
resignation. Referred to the Committee on 
Teachers. 


THE WEST FARMS SCHOOLS. 


The President called the atttention of the 
Bourd to the present condition of the West 
Farms schools and the judgments against them. 

Mr. Man at some length recited the action of 
the Board as to these schools, mortgaged, not 
only the buildings but their very furniture, to 
build a school in a sw.mp which the Board had 
at first thought unfit for occupation for school 

my and which, when they offered it to the 

olice Department, was officially declared unfit 
by reason of unhealthiness for human occupa- 
tion. He recalled the r t of the Board to 
the Comptroller to save the property from con- 
fiscation under the judgment obtained by de- 
fault before the property passed into the hands 
of the Board, ne in view of all the facts, offer- 
ed a series of resolutions vacating the request to 
the Comptroller to protect the property and in 
place of it to request the Corporation Counsel to 
take all proper steps to vacate the judgment of 
foreclosure, and to protect the West Farms 
School property from all inequitable claims. The 
resolutions were adopted. 

The President also called the attention of the 
Board to the recent death of Leonard Hazeltine, 
the oldest Principal but one connccted with the 
system. 

Mr. Farr, with a brief eulogy on the high 
character of Mr. Hazeltine, his kindness and 
goodwill, his long connection with the school 
system, running back to the days of the old 

blic School Society, and the many positions 
he had held in connection with public educa- 
tion, offered the following resolutions : 

Resolved, That the Board of Education has re- 
ceived with extreme t the announcement 
of the death of Leo Hazeltine, for nearly 
forty years connected as a teacher with the 
common schools of this city, and at his decease, 
with a single exception, the oldest of the Princi- 
pals of the Grammar Schools ; and that it de- 
sires to express its appreciation of so long, faith- 
ful and valuable a service in behalf of public 
education, as well as to testify the esteem in 
which the deceased was held by this Board, and 
by all with whom he was as aman of 
integrity and worth, diligent and faithful in his 
vocation, and estimable in all the varied rela- 
tions of life. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be 








sent to the family of the deceased, to whom the 
Board tender its sincere condolence in the loss 
which they have sustained. 

The resolutions were unanimously adopted. 

A call from the Comptroller for Estimates for 
1875 was referred to the Finance Committee. 

Commander R. S. Phythian thanking the 
Board for the compliment accepts the Superin- 
tendency of the Nautical School if President 
Grant will assign him to it. Ordcrered on file. 

James 8. Burnton asked the Board to act on 
his claim against the West Farms District. Mr. 
West stating that this claim had nothing to do 
with the swindles of Haskins & Co., but had 
been honestly fought through the Courts and 
had their approval, and now only wanted a 
technical audit. Moved a reference to the Au- 
ditory Committee. Adopted. 

The Grosvenor Library of Buffalo returned 
them thanks for a packet of Books. Ordered on 
file. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. Halsted from tha Committee of Teachers 
approved the request of the Trustees of the 18th 

ard that in P, D. of G. 8. No. 50, they be al- 
lowed to teach the lowest grade (8) of the G. 8. 
course. Adopted. 

Mr. Wetmore from the Committee on Furni- 
ture recommended the Bey of new pianos 
for G. 8. No. 2, G. 8. No. 20, G. 8S. No. 27, the 
three not to cost together more than $950. 
Adopted. 

The Committee on Buildings find that for 
good reasons the 12th Ward Trustees rejected 
the former bids for repairing G. S. 43, and re- 
commend that they have leave to readvertise. 
Adopted. 

e same Committee recommended that the 
Trustees of that Ward be authorized to adver- 
tise for proposals to substitute wooden for plas- 
ter ceilings in G. 8. 46. Adopted. 

The Committee on Supplies made their usual 
report of books, etc., furnished the Schools dur- 
ing tho past year, whick was reterred to the 
Committee on Course of Studies, etc. 

Mr. West from the Auditing Committee re- 
ported in favor of paying sundry bills for print- 
ing, advertising, etc., which were approved. 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 


Mr. Townsend from the By Law Committee 
reported, with regard to the compulsory educa- 
tion act referred to them, that the Finance Com- 
mittee had applied to them for an estimate of 
the expense of carrying out that act; that they 
had therefore inquired of the various charitable 
societies, etc., how large a number they would 
have to deal with, and afterwards applied to the 
Ward Trustees for the same information. That 
the only answers they got were from the 19th, 
20th, and 22nd Wa: and these did not give 
the information, but only showed that the Trus- 
tees could not give it. In fact, the Trustees, 
the report says, are unpaid and cannot be ex- 
estate take the census of the city,and have not 
the power or authority necessary should they 
undertake it. On the other hand the police are 
numerous, paid, and have the necessary author- 
ity; the very purpose of the act is by lessening 
ignorance, to diminish crime and lighten the 
police labors. Besides the act expressly requires 
the cooperation of the police. 

They therefore recommend that the Police 
Board be called on to turnish the numbers in 
each Ward coming within the provisions of the 
act. Adopted. 

The same Committee report, with regard to 
the opposition to the Model School in connec- 
tion with the Normal College, to which the 19th 
Ward Trustees lent their countenance, that the 
unrestricted right and duty to establish a Nor- 
mal College includes the right to establish all 
necessary facilities for the instruction and train- 
ing of teachers, and that to such a college a 
training school is as necessary as a laboratory to 
a school for chemistry. The model school r to 
hold is therefore a part of and adjunct to the 
Normal College, and w not affected by the Stat- 
utes relating to the Ward Schools. 

The resalutions setting forih these views were 
ones Wee vote of 13 to 3. Messrs. Dowd, 
Kelly and Patterson the minority. 

The Board then 





NEW SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
549 & 551 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Havre recently published the following : 
L 


Krusi’s Graded System of Drawing. 


Adapted to the requirements of all Schools. 


It is the only com: graded course published. It is 
hm can be successfully used in 
classes by teachers who have had no specia! preparation 
or traini: g fur teaching this subject. 
The course consists of the following : 


Synthetic Series (Primary), 4 Books a-d Manual. 


Analytic Series (Iotermediate), 6 Books and Man- 
ual. 


Perspective Series (Grammar School), 4 Books and 
Manual. 


Geometric and Shading Series (High School). 
~ (Taepress.) 


Besides the graded course, there will be *pecial cour- 
se:, embi MEoHaNICAL, ARCHITECTURAL, AND In- 
DUSTRIAL Drawise of all kinds, 

Al:hough but a short time since the publication of 
of Krusi’s Drawing Books was begun, they have been 
in troduced into the sch of more thau one thousan i 





cities and towns in the Uuit: d States. 


IL. 


Quackenbos’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Designed for the Use of High Schools and Commereial Culleges. 


This being the latest work pu'lished on this subject, 
presents ali the r-cent fiscal and monetary , and 
treats all commercial trausactions as they are conduc 
at the presen day. It has been arranged with special 
reference to the wants .f the student in p-eparing him- 
self for business pursvi s. It is especially ded 
to teachers desiring such a work for higher cla:ses. 


It. 


Harkness’s Latin Grammar, 
New Edition, 


Modern philological research has brought to light some 
interes ing facts, and made some impor' ant aivauces in 
our knowledve of classical literature and ancient langua- 
ges. A new edition o: this st ndard gramm 'r hw there- 
fore been issued in order that all new developments 
which throw further light upon the subject, or that lead 
to a cl-wrer comprehension of its ditticuities, may be 
recognized and embodied. 








Iv. 


A History of Germany. 
By Bayard Ta;lor. Illustrated with Engrav- 
ings and Maps. 


The literary reputation of Bayard Taylor and his intt- 
mate know! with the langu ige and literature of the 
cou try o° which he writes, make this an int resting 
and iostructive volume, and will be valuable eithe~ for 
the private library or for school use, for which it is es- 
pecially desi sued. 


Fe - Schools. 


Vv. 
Science Primer of Geology. 


This is another volume of the unique Science Primer 
Series, for p-imary instruc ion in the natural 
eciences. earlier volumes are already largely usd, 


and wi h ex: ellent results, 


Among D. Appleton & Co.’s School Publications, are 
Cornell’s Popular Serirs of Geographies, Quackenbos’s Arith- 
metical Course, Quacke *s Grammar, ‘on, and 
Rh toric ; Youman’s Bolanies and Botanical Charts, Hezley 
and Youman’s New Physiology and Hygi ne, Lo kyer’s As- 
t onomy, Wrage’s German Series, etc., etc. 
Our new Epvcartomar C. e ig over 
Ov Standard T.-xt-Books, and the EpucaTionaL RkourD, 
mailed free to any address on application. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
649 & 551 Broadway, N. ¥. 


thee of 
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Among the Publishers. 


Messrs. A.S. Barnes & Co. report that the book 
trade will be very light this fall. They hav 
brought out Peck’s Arithmetic this season, 
which is receiving much attention. > 

Ivison & Phinney have just issued a beautiful 
literary reader, prepared by Mr. Cathcart. 

George Sherwood & Co., are busy with a 
novel enterprise—Webb's Model First Reader, 
with colored or chromo pictures. 

Clark & Maynard are issuing in handsome 
style Anderson’s Junior United States History, 
and are preparing Histories of Greece and 
Rome. 

Albert Mason publish a neat book, ‘‘All the 
French verbs at a glance.” 

Colllins & Brothers are busy with Prof. 
scott's History of the United States. 

Robert 8. Davis & Co. inform us that Green- 
leaf’s Mathematical Series was adapted for ex- 
clusive use in the Pnblic Schools of Patterson, 
N. J. 

Sheldon & Co., are deply engaged on their 
new Speller (Patterson's) and Exercise Book. 

Scribner & Co., besides having large orders 
as usual for Guyot’s Geographies, are busily oc- 
cupied with the new Sheldon’s Fourth Reader. 

D. Appleton & Co. find Kruse’s Drawing 
Books increasing in favor. Cornell's Geogra- 
phies remain in their old position of favor. 

a os 
BOOK NOTICES, 

CHronoLoey oF ANCIENT AND Mopern His- 
Tory, by Stephen Hawes, Boston; Lee, Shep- 
hard, & Dillingham. 

A Junior Crass History or THE UNITED 
States, by John J, Anderson, New York; 
Clark & Maynard. 





We have before us the first number of the Ep- 
ucaTIonaL News, by Hadley Brothers of Chi- 
cago and George M. Gage of St. Paul. We 
don’t feel hard about it, but may as well say 
that the title was appropriated by us in Febru- 
ary last, and now our title since combining the 
three papers New Yorx Scnoor Journa, Epv- 
caTionaL News and Contiecr Review is the 
New Yorx Scuoot Journat and Epvcarionat 
News. We wish Supt. Gage success. 

In his paper we find : 


* There is a sentiment abroad in many cities 
and towns, which is outage onistic to the highest 
welfare of the schools. e refer to the feeli 
that a few dollars expended in the way of schoo 
apparatus and reference books is something to 
be gru and looked upon as unnecessarily 
bestow ly can be a greater er- 
ror than this. The appara.us and the books will 
bring to school room what the teacher may 
fail to bring, the results of the best thought and 
the best training. You may not have the best 
teacher, but you can have the best helps. And 
your teacher needs them. If he or she be well 

well prepared and efficient, the use which will 
be made of these helps will return a hundred 
fold in culture to your children ; and if the teach- 
er be but qualified, you need so much 
the more a ees and ihe reference Looks. 
You heer S ».. thus be sure of something thoroughly 

school, whatever you may lack. 

School School officers and parents should not fail to look 
well to these matters.” 


Prof. E. F. Bullard, formerly of Kresaville,N. 


Eeneral Information. 


lish author. stated in 1872, that ‘‘ about 
twenty usand pianos were annually fabri- 
cated.” That was in Old England and on the 
Continent. America leads in quality and num- 
bers. A full assortment of both and low 
riced pianos will be found at 8 Union 
Resta, of this City. Those who wih to buy 
or rent a good instrument on reasonable terms 
will surely call on Mr. Merrell, 8 Union Square 
or No. 165 4th Ave. 


A little instrument called the ‘‘ Miniature 
Galvanic Battery and Telegraph,” has been 
brought to our notice. A examination 
of the same has convinced us that it is the sim- 
plest and yet the most perfect and complete de- 
which bas been placed in the market for the 
purposes for which it is intended. 

It shows at a the principle upon which 
the telegraphic ‘machines are constructed and 
will serve as the easiest and best medium to 
— children familiar with it. 

© working and operation of the a tus 
can be seen in all its details, as no portion of 
it is covered up. Besides this, the instrument 
can be really used for practical purposes. 

It is also the cheapest article of ite kind, 
which has heen offered, as it is complete in itself 
and is furnished with the necessary wires, etc., 
for $4.00 

They are manufactured by J. A. Martini & 
Co., 209 E. Houston street, N.Y. 


Of all the labor-saving machines ever invented 
in connection with the publishing business, 
Chambers’ Folding, Pasting, and 
Machines are the most complete for the pur- 
poses intended. We are in receipt of a se 
printed and bound catalogue showing a great 
variety of these machines, adapted for all 
kinds of book, periodical, and newspaper work 
Our Scnoon Journan is folded, pasted and 
trimmed, ready for the wra) ype by one of these 
machines, many times at the rate of from 4,000 
to 5,000 an hour. Mr. James Brady, of 27 
Rose street, the genial Superintendent of the 
New York Mailing Agency, a dozen or more 
of the various kinds of the Chambers machines 
in operation, night and day, on which he folds 
over fifty different publications a week, many of 
which have very large circulations. 


School teachers, book agents, canvassers, 
and travelers will do well to send to U. Evans 
& Co.'s (see advertisement), for their catalogue 
of Curiosities, Oddities, and Wonders. Their's 
isan old house—established 1866— ‘ ‘Light 

goods,” etc., from all parts of the d. 
They also do an agents supply business for any- 
thing, and are sole “eg for ‘Johnson's 
Writing Machine, or Pen Rest.” 
Agents and nn "find them gentle- 
manly, courteous, and liberal in their dealings, 
and their very useful, and just as repre- 
sented. e are sure all persons doi business 
with them, either retail or wholesale will be 
well pleased. Send stamp for copy of ‘Old 
Curiosity Shop,” their os Ban f 


Paine’s Business College, ene of the oldest 
and most reliable instiiutions, still continues in 
the full tide of successful operation. Colonel 
Paine has been well known as a teacher of dou- 
ble entry book-keeping, commercial arithmetic, 
eee ey p and other commercial and English 

ranches for ees years past. We Siority 

fore cheerfully bear jaitneny to the book keeping, 

of his system ef penmanshi 

as well as his excellent slent mutbod of prsnting te 
Piers 











}same. Paine’s Business Co 


tablished 1849,) Paine’s Upton 
lege, removed to superb rooms at 1,275 Broad- 
way (west side) cor. 34th, junction 6th Avenue. 


Sr. Lawrence Counry.—The “Teachers Insti- 
oe for this country commences 28th, at 


Y. is now reveal Nile ~ Jacksonville Female Me 


, 





PENS. 








PERRY & CO., 


Manufacturers of 


STEEL PENS, &c. 


They especially recommend the 


UNIVERSAL SCHOOL PENS, 


Suitable for LARGE, ROUND AND SMALL HAND. 


PRICE 75 CENTS PER GROSS. 
ALAO, 


The Music and Engraving Pens, 
PRICE 75 CENTS PER GROSS. 
WHOLSALE DEPOT, 

112 & 114 WILLIAM STREET, N. Y. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT 8 


STEEL PENS, 


OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY. 

The well-known Original and Popular Numbers, 
303—404—170—351, 
Roving been eommed ty oe Bs = destre te 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
S81 John street, New York. 

HENRY HOB, Seua Acure. 


“popear Ai[nyes"p 


“HHMOA MAN ‘AVMAGVOUR C8t 7 £54 
“#7089 gg JO 1djo0e2 om) VO 
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HOW TO MAKE THE HAIR GROW. 


REND 20 CENTS TO 
FARRELL & CO., 
No. 17 WARREN STREET, room 13, New Yors City. 





SUPERIOR STEEL PENS. 
Harrison, Bradford & Co. 


WORKS: Mount Vernen, K. ¥. 
WAREHOUSE: % Jobo ot, Low York 
Sprete’ attention called to thetr 
Nes. 505. 75. 38. 30 and 88. 





NEW YORK 


SCHOOL JOURNAL 





napa 
INSTRUCTION. 





INSTRUCTION. 


re 
INSTRUCTION. 





Scnoort CrrcunaRrs, 
Montniy Reports, 
Crertiricates. &c. 


Promptly, neatly and cheaply executed at the 
SCHOOL JOURNAL OFFICE, 
17 Warren Street, >S) New York City. 





R. VAN NORMAN'S CLASSICAL ENGLISH, French 

and German Day fchool for young ladies and 

children, 71, 73 and 16 Rast 6let St., Central Park, New 

York, will commence its Eighteenth year Sept 24, 

1874. For fuil information send for catalogue. Address 

Rev. D. ©. Van NormAn, LL.D., 75 East 6lst Street, 
New York. 


FIRST CLASS BOARDING 

SCHUUOL FOR YOUNG L4DIES. 
In connection with the New Jersey State Nermal School. 
Total charges for Board, Tuition, and Books. $200 a 
charges for Normal pupils, $154 a year. 

with full particulars, spply to 

Lewis M. Jonssos, Principal. 

Trenton, New Jersey. 








year, Total 
For circular, 





LLE. TARDIVEL, 265 W. 46th Street, New York, re- 
opens her French, Fnglish and German Boarding 
School for young ladies and children, Sept. !7th. Su- 
perior advantages. Sevenadies and ten gentlemen are 
attached to the institution. 


OMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE of Pennsylvania, 
North College Avenue and 22nd Street, Phila- 
delphia. The twenty-fifth annual session will open 
Thursday, Oct. 1st, 1874, and will continue twenty-two 
weeks. For particulars address Racue. L. bopiey, A. 
M., Dean. 


‘HICAGO LADIES’ SEMINARY opens Sept. 14. 
Full corps of teachers, and excellent advantages 
in solid branches. French and music to boarding pu- 
pils. Miss Greae, Principal, 
16 and 17 8S. Sheldon St., ( hicago. 











\UTIAGE HILL, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, an English 
C and French Boarding and Day School for Young 
Ladies. The 18th year begins Sept. 2srd. Best advanta- 
ges of Home and European Schools. Beautiful grounds 
and river scenery. Address the Kev. Geo. T. Rider, A. 
M., Prin. 


k8, J. T. BENEDICT’S Boarding and Day Schoel 
for young ladies ana children, No. 7 East 42nd 
Street, New York, will reopen Uct. lst. Send for circular 


RS. FAITH ©. HOSMER and MiSSE H. ROCK- 
WELL’S Family and Day School tor young ladies, 
Springfield, Mass., will reopen Sept. 16, 
For circulars, address as above. 


HE ELIZABETH INSTITUTE, a Boarding and Day 

School for young ladies, will re-open Sept. 16, 1874. 

Apply to Miss N. U. Reap, 521 North Broad Street, Eliza- 
New Jersey. 














ORDENTOWN, (N. J.) Femace Cotizez. Thorough 

instruction Healthful and beautiful lo: ation, 

One of the most carefu'ly conducted and best sustained 

institutions in the State. For terms, etc., address Rev, 
John H. Brakeley, Ph.D. 


\ TAMFORD MILITARY INSTITUTE, 
$450 PEm ANNUM. 
i wenty-fifth year begins September 15th, Send for cat- 
alogue to Witcox & Frnt, Principals, Stamford, Conn- 


UGHKEEPSIE MILITARY INSI(IIU!IE, Pongh- 
kcepsie, New York. The next school year i 
on Wednesday, Sept. 9. For catalogue, with terms, re- 
ferences, etc., address 
H. 8. Jewerrt, A. M., Principal. 


‘AmILY BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
A real Home, and thorough tuition. 
Address Rev. J. L. Scott, 
Hammonton, New Jersey. 


VONNECTICUT LITERARY INSIITUTION, suffield. 
Conn- to both sexes. ee courses of study. 
Prepares for the best Colleges and Scientific Schools. 

Expenses moderate. 42nd year begina Aug. 26, 1874. 
J. .. SHorEs, A. M , Principal 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worcester, ass 

fits boys and young men for common and scien- 

tific pursuits. Its superior merits stated in circular. UC 
B. Mercatr, A. M., Superintendent. 


ALLEY SEMINARY, Fulton, Oswego Ceunty, N. Y., 

(established 1849.) For both sexes; reopens aug 

31; thorough discipline and instruction; pupils in the 

family of the principal. Address Rev. James GILmouR, 
A. M., Principal. 

















MUSIC 
LESSONS. 


NATIONAL AMERICAN UNIVERSITY OF MUSIC, 


AND OTHER LIBERAL ARTS. 
Chartered by Special Act of Legislature. 
J. J. WATson, Dr. O. R. Gross, 
President. Secretary. 
24 West 14th Street. 


STRICTLY PRIVATE LESSONS ONLY. 


A. 8. GUMBART, 


258 Broadway, New York 
(Opposite City Hall, Room 31), 
Ornamental Penman and Designer 
on Wood. 


Maps, &c., etstioalty e 





Resoluti Title 
Pages, Pledures, 





LUSHING (N, Y.) INSTIIUTE 
BOARDI» G SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Begins September 15th. 
A. P Norrsrop, E. A. FAIRCHILD. 


OUND SCHOLARSHIP, 
Modest, rea; ectful, manly demeanor, 
Complete physica! development, 
at Yonkers Military Institute for boys, 
Benjamin Mason, Box, No. 664, Yonkers, N. ¥ . 


ORCESTER ACADEMY, 








WoRCESTER, Mass. 
A first class Institution for ladies and gentlemen. Four 
courses of study. The next term of 13 weeks will begin 
Tuesday, Sept. 1. For catalogues, addross J. D. Smrrn, 
Principal. 


READ INSTITUTE for young ladies, Worcester, 
ass. Aschool of a very high order in every 
particular. Founded 1848. Send for catalogue. Ad- 
dress | nor. H. R. Greens, Principal, at N.wport. R. L., 
till Sept. 1. 


r]\HE WORCISt R FREE INSTITUTE offers a thor- 
ough technical education, with special attention to 
practice. Address 








Pror. C. O. THomMPson, 
Worcester, Mass. 


‘\HAPPAQUA MOUsTAIN INSTITUIE. A Boarding 
© School tor both sexes, under the care of the Soci: - 
ty of Friends, 
dress 





Fall term commences 9th mo., 7th. ad- 
8. C. CoLurns, Principal, Chappaqua, N. Y. 


EARN TELEGRAPHY 
And earn salary of $50 to $160 per month. Send 
stamp to Buffalo Telegraph ollege for :atalegue. 
©. L. Bryant, Supt., Buffalo, N. Y. 


IVERVIEW ACADEMY, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, New Yor«x, 
Kesumes work September 10th. 
Et nunc amoto queramus seria ludo. 











APLEWOOD INSIITUTE for young ladies, Pitts- 

field, Mass. Widely known for thirty years for its 

superior facilities and rare beauty of location, Address 
Rav. ©. V. Speak, Principal. 





ASSELL SEMINARY for young women, Auburvdale 

(near Boston.) Vleasant Home; best of instruction 

in all branches; special care of the health, manners and 

morals of students. Next year begins September 24th, 
1874. Address Cuaries C. Bracpos, Principal. 


| meee FxENCH and GEXMAN 


FAMILY AND DAY SCHOOL, 


Mies M. Lourez Putnam 
Will open the ninth year of her school, at her residence, 
No. 68 Marlborough Street, Boston. Mass. , Sept. 24, 1874. 





ENNSYLVANIA MILITARY ACADEMY, Chester, 
ta. (for boarders only.) Session opens Wednes- 
day, September 9th. Location elevated and healthful; 
Grounds ample; Buildings hand and di $ 
Ceurse of studies «xtensive. Thorough instruction in 
civil and mechanical engineering, the Classics, and Eng- 
lish, Careful oversight of the morals and manners of 

Cadets. For circula:s apply 10 
E Cou. THEo. Hyatt, President. 


DWARDS PLACE SCHOOL for boys and young 
men, Stockbridge, Mass.. begins its 20th year 
September 22. $600 per annum, Six professors prepare 
45 pupils for College, Scientific School or Business. 
Messrs. Hoffman & Flack, A»sociate Principals. 














G REYLOCK INSII! Ui E begins its 23rd year Sept. 2. 
J A private school, epemenee young men for busi- 
ness, Scientific School or College. Terms, $450 per year. 
For logues address Bens. F. Mrixs, |. M., Princi- 





Js,”” in 


pal, South Wil'iamstown, Berkshire County, Mass. 





LOCATION, the *“ ity of Sch 
the Suburbs. 
BUILDINGs new — Grounds large. 


| verre 


SEMINARY 
Ladies prepared for Vassar College. 





ACKSON MILITARY INSTITUTE, 
TARRYTOWN-ON-THE-HvDsON. 
ASELECT BOARDING tCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


Classical Modern 





Principal, M. B. J. White. Teachers 
—T resident, 2 non-resident. For 


LADIES. Potgntecpsie, v3.” 


YOTTAGE HILL SEMINARY for young ladies, Pough- 
wa N.Y. Course of Study comprehensive. 
Music Fine Arts a . Instruction thorough. 
School year teeineigal 16. For circulars, address ©. 
C, WetTsrtt, Principal and Proprietor. 


FOR YOUNG 








The course of instruction embraces 
I El + y M: +h +i 


guag > l, English Studies, 
and NaTorat Scienocg, Music, t-rawing and Elocution, 
Murrrary DRILL, Gymnasium, &c. Rev. F. J. Jaox- 
8on, Principal. 


Orn tal Resolutions a specialty. 


THOMPSON’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
20 Fourth Avenue, opposite Cooper Institute 


eh 


Telegraphy 
Chas. O. Hurlbutt, 
ELOCUTIONIST, 


150 EAST 23p ST. 

Cultivation of the Voice, for Reading and Singing, 
Dramatic Instruction, Elocution. Special attention 
to the development and creneieenng of the Chest, 
Lungs, &c, Private Lessons, $1. alter S. Wells, 
M. iM a pupil, says: “I fonnd Prof. Hurlbutt a 
superior tonehen: lieving him to be a Christian 
gentleman, I take pleasure in commending him to 
the esteem and contidence of the public.” 


NATIONAL SCHOOL 
TELEGRAPHY, 


139 EIGHTH STREDT, 
(Bet. B’dway and Fourth ave ,) NEW YORE. 
Is the largest and most successful School for giving 


thorough instruction in Telegraphy, and fitting students 


for positions in the United States. Thirty-eight distinct 


offices, placed in charge of as many pupils, who transect 
business in the same manner as in regular Telegraph 
Offices. Practical instruction in management of offices, 
instruments, wires and batteries, A visit to this School 
at any time will convince at that it is no humbug. 
Terms, etc., to be had by applying as above. 


Paine’s Business College 


Removed to 1,275 Broadway, 
Cor. 34th Street Junction 6th Avenue. 

Paine’s down-town College, 62 Bowery, cor. Canal, 
(Established 1849.) Specialties: Book-keeping, Arithme- 
tic, Mathematics, Grammar, Spelling, Languages. Twen- 
ty-four Writing Lessons, $2.50. | adies qualified as Book- 
keepersand Cashiers Instruction every day and even- 


ing. 
Teen ANT Palit ial 


AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL 
No, 781 Broadway, New York. 


Packard’s Business College, 
BROADWAY, COR. LITH ST. 


The largest, best lighted, and best ventilated school- 
rooms in the city. Students received at any time for 
any commercial branches. No extra charge for those 
who take French, German, or Spanish. Call for circular, 
or address 8. 8. PACKARD & OO. 























LADIES | By continn = <- 110) cents, I will send 
you acu ¢ pattern of the latest styles of sacques 
jacket, waist < or a pattern of an for ladies’ wear. 
Send stamp for Hyar7’s Ladies’ on Journal by 
free.) Address GEC AGE W. HYATT, 27 East 14th St. 
New York City. 


LADIES! 


By sending me ten (10) cents, I wil! send 
you a cut paper pat 


tern of the latest style of sacque, 
for ladies’ wear. 


(sent 


ies” Journal 
GORGE W. HYATT, 27 East 14th 8t., 
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STATIONERS. 





MANUFACTORY ESTABLISHED [8% 


THADDEUS DAVIDS & CO., 
Sealing Wax, Wafers, 


Writing Inks, Fluid, 


For the Use of Schools and 
Colleges, 


127 and 129 William &t., 
NEW YORK. 


WEBSTER’S 


Equation and Rapid Rec oning. 


This is valuable to bankers, book-kevpers, busines 
men, clerks and teachers. This system of famou- 
~* Lightning Calculator” can be Jearned and — 
by ary one. It only requires one division in debit 
and it accou nts, and saves two-thirds in time 
and labor. By no other arithmetical process can thc 
desired information be obtaiued by ro few fi sures. 

Price 50 cents. For sale by bookdealers or by 
mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 

J.B. WEBSTER & Co., 114 Eighth Ave., New York. 


BEST UP-TOWN 


Book and Stationery Store, 


JAMES L. HASTIE, 
No. 1235 BROADWAY, 
Betwee 80th and Sist Sts. NEW YORK. 


All the new books on hand day of publication. Best 
American, French and English Writing Papers. Visit- 
ing and W Cards Engraved and Printed in the 
highest st_le of the art. 





PROF. 





HASTIE’S CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 


One Dollar for 3 Months; 2 Cents per Day. 
Liberal discounl to Teachers. 


“COLD PENS.” 





FOLEYS OELEBRATED GOLD PENS 
OILS. 





insects in a sit drop 
vinegar. The eeenlas Cadena ne 
of the common 


the most commen thi 
us into things of never-ending curiosity. a 
an endless unseen ingdom to 
Ww of the astonished beholder, where the 


—n| 
post-paid 


A@gnts 


to give perfect ion, Sent 

to any address on receipt of price. 
Waren. 

HENRY J. JANTON, 

33 Broad St., New York. 





Stationers, 


aS FULTON STREDNT, 
Near William Street. 


. y 
SsLoTE. 


“ENRY L. JONATHAN JANES. 


WIN WHO WILL; 


OR THE 


YOUNG MAN’S KEY TO FORTUNE. 
FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 


Only Genuine, only Reliable, on'y $1. You have nev- 
me A this prosparous try should own a 
uyo.g man coun 


Tr should be joud br oy oan 
PRICE ONLY $1. POSTPAID. 
SCHAFER & CO., 





roopy 
want 


PUBLISHERS. 


AGENTS. 





KEY NOTES 70 PROGRESS IN PENMANSHIP | 


lL. Stop Scribbling ani learn to Write by 
THE ELLSWORTH METHOD, 

the short. sure and sen<ible way to acquire » good hun*- 

writing with, or without, a mas'er. 7 

IL. Send 25 cents for the +Writimg Teacher” | 

which te ls al! about the subject. | 

IIL. Use only the Best Materials !'ens, Ink, !'aper, 

&c.,whic! can aiwa‘s be procured with the Elisworth 

Copy Books, f om 


H. W. ELLSWORTH & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
142 & 144 GRAND STREET, 


New York. 
Send for Price List. 


LIQUID SLATINGIBLACK BOARDS 
Gilicate Liguid Black Diamond Wall Stating 


$1 pt, $1.75 per qt., $3.25 per half gal. $6 per gal. 
N. ¥. SILICATE ROOK SLATE CO. 
191 Fulton Street. 
Guaranteed the best. 





Send for Catalogue. 
4.8. BARNES & COMPANY, 


National Text-Book 
PUBLISHERS. 
11] and 133 WILLIAM 8T., New York. 
113 and 115 STATE 8T., Chicage. 
Send for Educational Catalogue. 


Greenleaf’s Mathematics. 
Parker's Exercises ry ComMposrrion, 
And other popular School Books, 
ROBERT 8. DAVIS & ©O,, Publishers. 


New York Agent, Ontanpo Leacu, at Mason, Baker & 
Pratts, 142 and 144 Grand Street. 











THE GREAT BOOK FOR TEACHERS AND 
SCHOOL OFFICERS. 


HOW TO TEACH. 
A MANUEL OF METHODS FOR A GRADED 
COURSE OF INSTRUCTION; 


Embracing the Subjects usually pursued in Primary, 
Intermediate, Grammar and High Schools; also 
suggestions relative to Discipline and School 
Management. 


By HENRY KIDDLE, A. M.., City Supt. of Puplic 
Instruction, New York. 


THOMAS F. HARRISOW First Assistant Supt. 
of Grammar Schools, N. Y. city, and Professor of 
Methods and Principles of Teaching in Saturday Nor- 
mal School. 


N. A. CALKINS, First Assistant Supt. of Primary 
Schoo's and Departments, N. Y. city, and Professor of 
Methods and Principles of Teaching in Saturday Nor- 
mal School, 

The Authors long and successful experience as Teach- 
ers and as Su; tendents have thoroughly 
them to tell Teachers and School Officers W 
TEACH and HOW TO TEACH IT. 


The comprehensive character of the work is shown by 
the studies embraced: Reading, Phenetics, Spelling, 
Definitions, Object Lessons, Oral Instruction in Ele- 
ments of Science, Arithmetic from notation through per- 
centage, Tables, Geography, Physicial Geography, 
Grammar, Composition, Writing, Drawing, Book-keek- 
ing, » Elements of Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy, 
Physiology and Hygiene, Natur+] Philosophy, Astrono- 
my, , Algebra, Geometry, Government and 
Discipline, Manners and Morals, School Library, etc., 
ete. 


AT TO 


On receipt of stamp, the pnblisher will send cireular 


con abundant vouchers from the highest educa- 


taining 
tional authorities in the United States that Ni) TEACH- 
ER CAN AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT THIs BOOK. 


It is mailed for $1.25. 


J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., 


PUBLISHERS, 
14 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 





Parlor Kaleidoscopes Sy 
and many other vaiuabie presents by R. ¥, OF FORD, 6 
Park Plaec N. Y. 





YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. 


| Your name beautifully prin’ 
_ 60c. post-paid, 3 doz. $1. 


repared | “econd 


AY PERSON. old or young, of etther sex, can mak® 
an INDEP€NDENT living in the city or country, 


any season Si rem: | required. This isa 
fare opportunity those out of work to make an INDE 
PENDENT living. Full mstractions mailed for ten centa 
LNDEPENWeENT INSTITUTION, 198 Washington Street, 


Racton, Mass 





Greatest Novelty of the Season, 126,000 sold 
GLASS CARDS ‘is: athena 
Clear and Transparent. 

ted in GOLD, on 1 doz. for 
Must have agents ere. 
samples, with which at least $25 
miss this chance ; 





FREE AGENTS OUTFIT 


T consist of 1 doz. Stereoscopic Views, 50 Albam 
Views, 2 large Chromos, 1 Book, 30 other articles of 
Jewelry. &c., all sent free to Agents who mean busi- 
ness will enclose 30 cents to pay postage. 





per day. Agente wanted every 
where. Particulars free. A. 
BLAIR & CO., 8t. Louisa, Mo. 


$10 to §2 
$5°$20 


ic | A DAY.—Employmect for all. Patent Novel- 
S10 ties. Cata'ogue free. S.:mples 25 cts 

GEO. L. FELTON & CO., 
119 Naseu St., New York. 





per day athome Terms free. Address 
Gro. Strxson & Co., Portland, Maine. 








Teachers, Clergymen, and Experienced 
Canvassers Wanted in every county in the United 
States, to introduce our New Chart of Univ: real History 
into Schouls and Families. This is the only Wall Chart 
of History, engraved and colored like a Map, there is 
published. Agents aso wanted for other Historical 
Works, Meps, etc. Great inducements offered. Send 
for circulars. Parties desiring State Agencies, or the 
most desirab'e Territory 'o :anvass, should apply at 
once. R. REED & CO., Publishers, 

121 Nassau St., New York. 


Writing Machines. 


10,000 sold the last 30 days. 


Made expressly for the nervous and people with tremd- 
ling hands. Nochangeof pen or holder. Can be car- 
ried in the vest pocket; patented ; cannot wear out ; 
worth its price as a curiosity, if not for wee, Brass 
25c.; silver-plated, 50c., by mail. W. EVANS & OO., 
Hart’s Falls, N.Y. Say where you saw this. 








OOKS.—D. Van Nostrand, 3% Murray and 27 
Warren st., New York, Publisher and Im- 
porter of Scientific Books. Send ten centa for Cata- 
ogue of w: rks in Architectare, Astronomy, Ship- 
building, Meteorology, Chemistry, G , Draw- 
ing, Electricity, Engineering, Mathe Coal, 
Iron, LUydraulic ,cve., ete 


Barlow’s Indigo Blue. 
Original and Unexce led for Blueing Clothes. 


Put up at Wiltberger’s Drug Store, No. 233 North 
. Strect, Philadelphia. Every Grocer and Drug- 
should sell it; and every hourekeoper buy and use 

D. 8S. WILTBERGES, Proprietor. 








The Great American Coffee Pot. 


THE 
CHAMPION OF THE 


ih: 


if 





Send Ten cents for full particulars. 
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CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 





Special Notice 
To Teachers in Schools and Colleges. 


DWYER’S SCHOOL FURNISHING AGENCY 


is the Cheapest and Best Place to Buy Guozes, 
Maps, Cuarts, Ink-Wexis, SLATES, BLACKBOARDS 


and BLacKBoaRD RUBBERS, 


Philosophical and Chemical 
APPARATUS, 


AND ALL 
Supplies for Schools and Colleges. 


Illustrated Circulars Mailed Free. 
Address 
Dwyer’s School Furnishing Agency, 


21 JOHN STREET, New York. 





CHEMICAL 
Philosophical Apparatus. 


RE CHEMI AND EXTRA QUALITY OF GRAD- 
- UA TED Glass AND D PO! VESSELS FOK 
USE IN ANALYSIS. ALSO, MLN 
FOSSILS ARD , pas iRATORY 
IMPORTED AND MANUFACTURED BY 
E. B, BENJAMIN, No.10 Barclay 8t., N. Y. City. 
Large and ee te (Catalogue, illustrated 
“ mailed.” ey i 8 6 —— 


PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS 


FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 
INCLUDING 
AIR PUMPS. BLECTRICAL MACHINES OF ALB 





JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
601 Broadway, N ¥£. 
924 Chestnut 8t., Phila. 


Gothic Furnace, 


Por Warm'g Houses, Schools, 
Churches, &o, 


The Best Warming Appara- 
tus in Use. 


Send for Catalogue. 


“ALEX. M. LESLEY, 
224 & 226 West Twenry-Turep Sr., N. Y 


CET THE BEST! 


TIN-LINED LEAD PIPE never corrodes by the 
action of water. It is cheaper than 
Lead Pipe, as it will last four times 
longer. and is worth nearly double 
as old material. It is recommended 
by nearly every architect in New 
ork as ‘‘superior to all other water 
pipes.”’ Descript:ve pamphiets sent 
by mail free. Price 164 cents a 
pound for all sizes. Be not de- 
ceived by tin-washed or tin-coated 
LEAD CO., 2'3 Centre Street, 
Aso manufacturers of Lead Pipe, Sheet 
, Bar Lead, Block Tin Pipe, Bar Tin, Pig Tin, Fig 
Lead, Solder, etc. Orders filled at sight. 


How to Cure Sick Headache. 


SEND 20 CENTS TO 
FARRELL &CO., 
No, 17 WARREN STREET, room 13, New York ity. 


Murray's New School Music Book. 
SCHOOL CHIMES, 


BY JAMES R, MURRAY, 
A Collection of Vocal Music 


For the use of Public or private Schools, Seminaries, 
Colleges, Juvenile Classes, and the Home Circle. 


—_ 


EVERYTHING NEW, 
FRESH AND ATTRACTIVE. 


School Chimes 


Will be found the most thorough, systematic, progres- 
ve and useful 
SCHOOL SONG BOOK 


Yet published, and supplies a lo: 
class Musical Text-Book for Sc 
contains over 


Three Handred Pieces of Music. 
Teach and all interested in the advancement of 





PURE 
WATERY 


imitations, 
New York. 








felt want of a first- 
ls. The work 





TO TEACHERS 


AND OTHERS INTERESTED IN MINERALOGY. 


1 desire to call your attention to an | mentasy 
ome of Minerals and Rocks, which ‘noms 
oy ae specimens, arranged in two cases, 12 inches 


nauare each 2, sent C. 0. D. or otherwise. This col- 
lection wan up to illustrate Professor Dana's 


“* Manual o' my <onamy and I take great pleasure 
in referring 10 him ddrese. 


REV. E. SEYMOUR, 
Mineral Agency, 
52 BEEKMAN Sr., N. Y 





ROHRBECK & GOEBELER, 
a teen ao ~ pein eee 


Chemical Apparatus, 


PURE CHEMICAL PREPARATIONS, 


MINERALS 
We, 4 Murray st. (near Broadway), New Yerk. 





Music in our Schools should examine this new book. 
A sample copy will be post-paid on receipt of 
fifty cents. 

Price, 50 Cents ; $5 per Dozen. 
aq@ Catalogues of Books and Music sent Free on ap- 


plication. 
8. BRAINARD’S,SONS, 


Musto [PUBLISHERS, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 





T® PRESS—THE [KING OF DAY SCHOOL BOOKS 


Silver Carols; 
BY W. A. OGDEN AND J. H. LESLIE. 
THE BEST, HANDSOMEST AND MOST PRACTICAL 
MUSIC BOOK FOR DAY SCHOOLS EVER WRIT- 
TEN ; SUITED FOR EVERY OCCASION iN SCHOOL. 


It Contains 160 Pages. 


A Theoretical oA. Gave ene end proctienl. 
A Collection of for general use in the School 
noo which eve belgnh. Rody and 
‘A Song and Chorus t of Sparkling Melodies 
comuntons, Ge aieee ore. 
it the Best Siserve 


and the Home, 


Publisher, Toledo, Ohio. 


Price, copy ; $5 per dozen. The style and 
mlneep cf the tool all teak fur tall. Specimen 








Graded Singers 


FOR 


DAY SCHOOLS. 


° 
By B. BLACKMAN, anv E. E. WHITTEMORE 
° 


The authors of this series are the teachers of music in 
the Pub ic Schools of ¢ 
rank in mu progress. ready 
quality of tone and tasteful singing are due to the 
ed system of Messrs. Blackman & Whittemore, em 
ied in the series of 


GRADED SINGERS. 


The regular teacher can use them successfully, and 
the muti. teacher will find them admirable for his work. 
From the six-year-old to the graduate of the High or 
Normal Schcol, some one of these books is adapted to 
every one who is in the process of getting an educaticn, 
and no one can be educated nowadays without the = 
ty to read music. 

No. pat a ery itself, and is adapted to Inter- 
mediate and District Schools, whether graded or not. 
Also adapted to Female Seminaries, etc. 

No. 3—Being a beautiful collection of music, arranged 
in three parts, is also adapted to the wants of Female 
Seminaries. 

No. 4—Is a useful convention and chorus book, con- 
taining glees and choruses from the best authors ; also, 
vocalizing exercises and solfeggios for class work, 


Prices. Retail. 
Graded singers, No.1 - - §$ 2% 
iy 2 


- 


50 
« Rm” saece 15 
e a eT 


Specimen copy mailed upon receipt of retail price. 
Published by 


John Church & Co., 
CINCINNATI, 0O. 





New Singing Books|] 
THE LEADER! 


By H. BR. Patmgr, assisted by L. O. Emxnsox. 
Choirs, Conventions and ay ing Classes will welcome 
this new Church Music Book, filled with new tunes, an- 
thems, chants, &c., &c., all of the best quality. 


Price $1.38 or $12.00 per dozen. 


THE SONG MONARCH! 


By H. R. Paumen, assitted by L. O. Emznson. 
Especially for Singing Classes. First 86 
the elementary course, the same as that in 
which course is followed by more than 100 
with the most inte: Secular and 
practice. Equal to the iG Kine in interest. 


Price 75 eents, or $7.50 per dozen. 


American School Music Readers, 


eet led Song Books forC /o*.on Schools, 
. Emerson and W. 8S.” « .on, 
Book Ist. wt sap ba tm conte ee fey 
2d. For Lower “ Grammar - Classes 
3d, For Higher “ “ 4 “ 


The Course is easy spengaaian, Rheiing, Gil bas 
been thoroughly tested in echools near Boston. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
(HAS. B, DITSON & CO. 711 adway, B 


+ 00S + 


INDISPENSABLE TO TRAVELERS. 





Jad Engreving i Tat Obeans oy 
ouse, at, 
Send for Descriptive Price List. 





